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CHAPTER XV. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 357.] 


Several more circumstances relating to G. Keith’s progress 
and as to the Party he left in these Provinces—Hugh 
Roberts’ death and character—Particulars of Richard 
Gove and John Eastaughs being taken by the French on 
a religious visit to Barbadoes— Thos. Chalkley’s visit to 
the Conestogo Indians—.An Epistle from William Penn 
—Charter of Friends Free School in Philadelphia, with 
an account of several religious visits to, and from these 


Provinces—Also, of G. Keith's death. 


(1700.] William Penn who had arrived with his wife 
and family last year at the monthly meeting of Philadel- 
phia, in the first month this year, laid before his Friends 
a concern that he said had been on his mind for some 
time, concerning the negroes and Indians, that Friends 
ought to be very careful in discharging a good con- 
science towards them in all respects, but now especial- 
ly for the good of their souls, and that they might as 
frequently as may be, come to meetings, upon conside- 
ration whereof, it was concluded to appoint a meeting 
more particularly for the negroes once a month, that 
those ef them who were otherwise frequently engaged 
might so often at least have opportunity to go to them, 
and partake more universally of that Christian privi- 
lege, and it was further agreed to hold meetings among 
the Indians, what was said to be explained by interpre- 
tors, the contriving this matter, William Penn took un- 
der his particular care. 

The Welsh settlers at North Wales, Pennsylvania, 
now built themselves a meeting house for worship, in 
which they afterwards, met by the consent of Haverford 
Monthly meeting, where they had at first joined them- 
selves in the society of the Quakers and under whose 
care they went for a few years; hitherto their meetings, 
except when their Friends from other /arts visited 
them, were mostly held in silence, yet they had often 
great satisfaction; in some time divers among them- 
selves were concerned to bear public testimonies, as 
Hugh Griffith, Robert and Cadwalader Evans, two bro- 
thers, who stood faithful not only in word and doctrine, 
but their exemplary lives and conversations and their 
services among their neighbours rendered their memo- 
ries precious to many of them, though they could nei- 
ther read nor write in any but the Welsh language. 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 11, 1836. 


|to the Bishop of London, ending with these words of 
| the Apostle, /f J build again the things which I destroyed, 
| l make myself a transgressor.”” 

John Salkeld, afterwards we!l known on the conti- 
nent of America as well as abroad, for his great gift in 
the ministry, came this year upon a religious visit and 
passed through these and other provinces with good 
success. Dr. Griffith Owen from Philadelphia,went with 
him on his visit to New England. 


George Sheffington from New Foundland, likewise 
now travelled through these parts in the same service. 

Joseph Kirkbride of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
having been to visit the churches of his brethren in 
England, did this year return—in a short account he 
left of his travels there, he concludes as follows: 


‘I visited the meetings in Cumberland, about twenty 
in number, then being clear I took my passage to Penn- 
sylvania, after taking leave of my father and Friends in 
Cumberland, on the 17th of the 7th mo. 1700—We had 
a precious meeting at Workington, where I parted with 
Friends in dear unity of that spirit, which is the true 
bond of peace—thus having visited many counties in 
England, I left my native country in great satisfaction, 
having been in England fifteen months, had about four 
hundred and twenty-five meetings, and travelled about 
2365 miles. 

Now about, John Webb with Elizabeth his wife and 
their family, removed from Gloucestershire in England 
to settle in Pennsylvania; her religious visit was men- 
tioned before. 

[1701.] About the year 1701, came John Richardson, 
Thomas Thomson, and Josiah Lungdale, on their first 
visit to Friends in America, who all travelled to the 
meetings of the brethren on the continent in the exer- 
cise of their respective gifts in the ministry to good gat- 
isfaction. 

Thomas Chalkley, whose religious visit to these pro- 
vinces hath been mentioned already this year, removed 
with his family to settle in Pennsylvania, which was the 
place of his habitation (when not abroad,) the remain- 
ing part of his life. 


The party in these provinces, whom George Keith 
hath headed, were now almost mouldered to nothing, 
the confusion that happened among them was full as 
great as might be expected while Keith staid, and some 
time after they vented plentifully on those that were 
formerly their brethren, but ina year or two after he 
left them, they split to pieces strangely and had now 


About this time George Keith began to be much in | work enough to war with one another; their meetings 
favour with the Episcopal clergy in England, having | soon fell so that in six or seven years, they had scarcely 
served them there as a vicar and was ordained by the | so much as the name ofa people. In the summer this 


Bishop of London. This was an affair that drew the re- 
marks of many different sorts of people upon him, “ and 
some body, of what persuasion I do not know, made a 
collection of his sentiments concerning a national church 
and its clergy, and what account he gave of their rites 
and ceremonies from books and papers he had publish- 
ed many years before, to which the author gave this 
title, ‘ Mr. George Keith’s account of a National Church 
and Clergy, humbly presented to the Bishop of London’ 
—to this were added, some queries he had writ con- 


year, Keith arrived in New England.—He had now ta- 
ken episcopal orders, and together with John Talbot and 
another missionary, had obtained letters frem the society 
for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, to make 
what converts they could in that way—Keith it was said 
had given great expectations of doing considerable 
matters in these parts, and on his return to England, had 
so far represented the fruitfulness of his embassy, that in 
one of their papers, they are said to have declared he 
had brought comfort to the Church.—Both he and Tal- 


cerning what is called the Sacrament of the Lord’s | bot while here together, and Talbot afterwards, left suf- 


Supper. This account was now printed and presented 
VoL. VI. 47. 


| ficient convictions of their dispositions to scatter heats 
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and divisions through the country; at last Talbot getting | about him to the following effect—* I have a few words 
fixed at Burlington, he officiated there for a while and | to deliver to you who are present, in the begining was 
died in that place. Somebody in England about this | the word, in this word is life, and this life is the light of 
time published a book, in which he exposed Keith from | men. This light though some may or do slight it, is 
a variety of passages out of his own writings, while under | sufficient to be a leader and conductor in the way of 
the different professions of a Presbyterian, Quaker, and | eternal salvation, I am a living witness of it, and as John 
the National Church. The said book had the following | holds it forth to us, is God by which all things were 
title, “ One wonder more added to the seven wonders made that was made, yea by this word man was created 
of the world, verified in the person of Mr. George | after the image of God, in the state of innocence and 
Keith, once a Presbyterian, afterwards about thirty | true holiness, and was placed in heavenly paradise; but 
years a Quaker, then a noun substantive at Turner’s Hall, | man by giving ear to the voice of the subtle serpent, fell 
and now an itinerant preacher, upon his good behaviour | from this state of innocence and purity, and became asa 
in the Church of England, and without variation as him- degenerate plant, fell from the sense of holiness; but 
self says in fundamentals,” the great, gracious, and merciful God, out of his own 

Hugh Roberts, whom we have before several times | bounty and kindness in the consideration of tLe lost and 
mentioned this year, went to visit his brethren in New | Miserable state that mankind was fallen, promised a seed 
England, and having performed the service, on his re- | Which should bruise the head of the serpent, which 
turn home was taken sick on Long Island, he was now | seed was, and is the seed of the covenant and living 
advanced in age and had been leng a useful member | word, which in due time took upon it, the seed of the 
and minister in the Society of Friends. He had lived | woman, which was a fulfilling of the blessed promise 
about eighteen years in Pennsylvania; his conversation | made, that the seed of the woman should bruise the head 
and company was exemplary and edifying; he had | of the serpent and that mankind should come to be re- 
passed through considerable tryals in the early part of | stored out of the fall and be redeemed from under the 
his life in Wales, and could thence sympathize with | power of darkness and brought into blessed fellowship 
others in the like difficulties, which sometimes had hap- | With his Maker, wherein his love would be true to God; 
pened to be his experience to the comfort and refresh- | and God the Father, through the Son of his love, would 
ment of several sufferers. He seems to have been of an | embrace his redeemed in the arms of his loving kind- 
affectionate cast & tender toa great degree of every thing | n¢8s. Therefore, my friends, live in love, that you may 
worthy and good, He was zealous for reputation and | be seen tobe children of the word, and as such who thro’ 
good order in the society, and had both a will and abili- | the holy begetting of the divine power of the heavenly 
ties to accommodate differences, and his skill is said to | seed, may ever be found dwelling in the love of God; 
have been sometimes very usefully employed that way. | 4nd be sure to endeavour to keep to he Gyan of 
Besides his visit to Wales, he travelled in the work of | Christ, which is love indeed, and will keep you in that 
the ministry to Maryland, several times to Long Island, | peace and love which he gave his followers. I am a 
Rhode Island, and other parts of New England; being | Witness of it, that it will keep you in true and perfect 
taken sick, he remained at the house of John Rodman | love if you keep to the Spirit of Christ, you will be 
on Long Island, for some time.—Here his friend and | dwellers together in love unto the end of time, which 
neighbour, John Bevan, visited him, to whom he said, | tTue love is a mark and badge of true discipleship, and 
“nothing lies in my way as an obstruction to hinder | those that follow Christ, the blessed, powerful, eternal 
my peace with God,”—after that, he got home and a | Saviour of the world, who so loved the world, that he 
a friend occasionally observing to him, that he believed | gave hislife to be a holy ransom for mankind; and now 
his deep trials and exercises were near at an end, and | | tell you, that I am sorry I cannot have an opportunity 
that peace and joy everlasting, would be his portion | to come to your meetings to signify my loye in Christ to 
from the Lord, for his faithfulness, he replied in much | them; tell them to see that they live in true love, that 
brokenness of heart,“ I am satisfied thereof, I can bless | they may be seen to be of those that are walking in the 
my God for it,”” and died soon afterwards. Thus de- | holy commands of our blessed Saviour and eternal Re- 
parted this valuable man, an ornament to his profession | deemer, Christ Jesus, the end of whose coming was to 
where he lived, and probably a blessing to many with | put an end to sin and bring in everlasting righteousness 
whom he had no acquaintance. so that all might come to live together in heavenly love, 


Thomas Story, who was now settled in Philadelphia, that holy love which travels and labours for the peace, 
this year visited the meetings of Friends in New Eng- | welfare, and everlasting good of all—And now I desire 
lead. my love may be remembered to my friends in general 

Gabriel Newby, from North Carolina, visited the and it is the desire and earnest prayer ol, Fredy 
meetings of Fricnds in these provinces about this time | the heavenly spring of true love and stream of divine life, 
in the service of the ministry with good acceptance. "| may ever be known to spring and run amongst those 

Ne i i a who would be accounted children of God and followers 
Pennsylvania, this year together visited Friends in sy oo decun, came Rieenee «AEE So ae ae 
land and Ireland in the work of the ministry, in which ie owes ean onee Deere ood iin, 
they both were concerned, and the latter is said to have nana ens tala inn ibe A - 
had an eminent public testimony. who fe - ae res and paren noes oe — 

_[1702.} The 27th of the month called January, 1702, eobbeaeeeetentan tee eat itp lls: I cae 
‘eno an enon pe ene County, aged nome = the truth, and have been in many straits and difficulties 

. , -ennsylvania, i in gr i i 
year, 1682, from Ridley in ivainc do ened aad EE et ania eto te an Teele ek 
had suffered much on the score of tythes and for bear- | wait upon him and truly put their trust in him, their 
ing a faithful public testimony and going to meetings | faith is made strong in him, whereby they become able 
among his Friends, the Quakers. His services here as | to make war sonlan the adversar Sauk and fight the 
one ae — p< peegar peng of his first com- | good fight of faith for whom is laid up a crown of end- 
1ioners of property, and one of his t trust j : i 
trusted Friends in the deta iy Fa: _ rene this ein oe which a ehcp cg abort 
pees, one ee “ assemblys, seems to have been | cause to analy the name of holy Redeemer and 
y considerable and his stati : inis- j i i i 
ter among his brethren through a long course of time, | Been made stovg as at the tines holy living praises be 
rendered him still more useful. He travelled in the ser-| gi hi Renee aaa cee Ga lasti 
vices and lived and died in good esteem. In his last sane. _ Pane eientiartiniiiitlt ia teeaesal 
sickness, but the day before his death he spoke to those | Richard Townsend, and Richard Good from Penn- 
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sylvania, John Kinsey from New Jersey* and with him 
Dr. Juhn Rodmant from Long Island and Jacob Sim- 





* In this journey the said John Kinsey visited the | : 


Island of Nantucket where he had an open receptiun 
and good service, and being one of the first Friends 
that visited there in the ministry, he was instrumental 
in promoting the principles of the Quakersamong them, 
and there was sometime after a thorough convincement 
so that Friends there are now a numerous people. 

¢ An incident relating to this Friend (who is said to 
have bad an eminent public Testimony) is worth men- 
tioning here; He dwelt some time at Block Island in the 
colony of Rhode Island, of a large part of which be was 
owner, and it being war time, a French privateer ship | 
came into the barbour in the summer of the year 1690, 
The Dr. with several of the inhabitants, being at their 
public landing place, the ship people sent their boat on 
shore with a few hands, one of which an English man, 
or at least a man with an English tongue, told them the 
ship was from Jamaica and wanted a Pilot into Rhode 
island upon which some of the people went on board, of 
whom the Captain inquired their strength and soon af- 
ter sent his boats on shore, well manned and armed, 
they first took all that were at the landing, prisoners, 
among whom was the Doctor, but the morning follow- 
ing he got leave, under a guard, to go to enquire what 
was become of his wife and family; by the time he got 
home, a party from the Privateer having been out, had 
brought in several of the inhabitants, men and women 
to the Doctor’s house, soon after came up many others 
from the Privateer, so that there were now a considera- 
ble number of them cullected together, who soon shew- | 
ed what they would be at respecting the women, and | 
the better to effect their designs, one of the crew, a 











cock from Pennsylvania, did all this year visit their 
brethren in New England in the exercise of their re- 
spective gifts in the ministry. 
Samuel Bownas from England now visited Friends 
in these provinces the first time, and Friends on the 
continent in general to the satisfaction of the visited, 
but met with a stop at Jamaica, Long Island, where hav- 
ieg spoke against the practice of Sprinkling Infants, 
and something against Bread and Wine as used in the 
Episcopalian Churches, Lord Cornbury, then Govern- 
or of New York, being informed of it, and instigated 
by his own disposition to persecute, as well as that 
George Keith’s charges against the Quakers remained 
the indigested nourishment of a numerous party, he 
arbitrarily caused him to be putin prisen, where he 
was unjustly confined without law about twelve months, 
Cornbury also about this time arbitrarily silenced 
many of the Presbyterian ministers in the Government 
of New York. 

In this year Henry Willis of Pennsylvania performed 
a religious visit to Friends on Long Island, Rhode 
Island and New England. j : 

Thomas Chalkley this vear also visited Friends in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. : 

[1704.] In the year 1704 came to visit these proyin- 
ces and the continent in the work of the ministry Tho- 
mas ‘lurner the second time, also Joseph Glaster from 
England, Mary Banister, and Mary Elarton whose ser- 
vices were well received, and some of them are said to 
have been of eminent service. : 

Thomas Chalkley visited New England with the 
aforesaid Joseph Glaster, and on his return visited Mary- 
land again in the same service. 

In this year also came also Esther Palmer the first 
time from Long Island, and Susannah Freeborne from 


mustee or molattoe, with a drawn sword in his hand or- | New England to visit Friends in these provinces, . 
dered all the men up stairs, that they might have the was the second visit of the latter who, one ame 

women to themselves, to which being very much fright- | Mott from New England, had been upon the hke oe 
ened, they all except the Doctor complyed and left | sion some years before,, but whether together or a 

their wives and children—but he not going, they usked | what time is not certain. ; ‘-e of the 
him why he did not go with the other men, he answer- This year Richard Gove went in a fig ag" 7 

ed one prison was as good to him as another, but that ministry to visit Friends in Carolina, and in the Fall He, 
was his wife and those were his children, (pointing to | with John Eastaugh from Haddonfield, New ue 
them) and he should not leave them, upon which with | left Philadelphia, bound on a religious —_ ” “4 
horrid threats, they made a flourish with their arms, as | does. Passing the other occurrences of t ag te ~~ 
if they would ‘have instantly killed him, but after a warm | 14th of December, being arrived near the Island, they 


contention among themselves, they offered him hiberty 


were chased by a French Privateer and taken, who soon 


to take his own family up with him if he would Ilcave | caused the sailors and passengers, (Richard and John 


the rest; the women hearing this, one of them interced- 
ed strongly with him not to leave her among them, up- 





excepted) to ge on board the Privateer, they also 
among the rest made to the side of the vessel for that 


on which he told the Privateer’s men, that he believed | PUTPose, but were turned back, which oe pS i 
her to be an honest woman, and her husband was not | dark of the evening, looked to them as a to = oO e 
on the Island, therefore he would not leave her if he died | notice of Providence, and the more so = preg 
for it; this disappointment increased their rage and fury | not parted, which if they hid gone he boar the Le 
to such a degree, that it looked as if nothing less than | teer, would very likely have ow the ee nae s 
his death would satisfy them; but at length they con-| teer having secured her prize, they together s ~~ 
sented to let her go likewise, then he opened himself | Martinico, and arrived in 15 days, this a . - 
further, and told them at once that he would leave none | dious to the master of the prize, that he o = oe 
of those poor helpless women who had just been shame- | of the Great God was against them, and would some- 


fully abandoned by their nearest relations, and that be- | 
fore he would submit to their base designs on them, | 


they should first take his life, this was said with such | 


times threaten to throw the Friend’s Bibles overboard, 
because they were often reading them; being arrived 
an officer came on board and left the Friends in trust 


sale 1 gee ay ¢ i ight. Next morn- 
undaunted bravery in his aspect, that though one of | with all that day and the following nig 

them bolder than the rest, made a full pass at him, yet ing came several men that seemed to be of some a 
he was put by from repeating it by another of their | in the Island, with the officer, who having a sight o 


own gang; then to try if they could not get rid of him 
by stratagem, one of them shot down a fat hog at the 
door, and ordered him to go and dress it, he replyed 
they had taken two of his servants, and had driven oth- 
ers of them he knew not where that did such things for 
him; and that those men up stairs could do it, but for 
his part he would stay with the women; the gang at 
length finding they had not power to execute their first 
design, fell to feasting themselves, and then calling 
down the prisoners, conducted them all to the place 
where they kept guard, where the Doctor was distin- 


guished by the Captain with a particular respect, and’ 


nothing of the kind was offered afterwards. 


* 


the certificates of their good lives and conversations, 
they took from their Friends here one of the company, 
interpreted to the rest, and observing a passage in them 
desiring ‘they might be preserved out of the hands of 
unreasonable men,” see now, cried they, the Spirit 
has deceived you, for you are not preserved, as they 
would have it; one of them answered that the Spirit 
had not deceived them, that what was mentioned there 
was only the desire of their Friends, and that possibly 
there might be some service for them there also, upon 
which they cried out again, see now they are come to 
convert the Fathers, we will have you together, and 
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you shall dispute it out, but none came to them except | travelled to them with success in their ministry, and to 


one old Irish Priest, which before they arrived used to 
come, as the other prisoners said, very often to try to | 
bring over as many as he could, and was allowed forty | 


general satisfaction. ; 
Ann Chapman from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
also went with Ann Sellthorp to pay a religious visit to 


shillings a piece for every convert, some did conform | Friends in New England.* 


for sake of their bellies, a convincing argument to hun- | — 


gry sailors, of which kind of argument he seems to have 





* About this time Friends in America had great rea- 


known the prevalency and therefore seldom came with- | 80m to be alarmed with a singular Act of Assembly 


out something to eat, when he came the other prison- | 
ers endeavoured to provoke him to dispute with the 
Quakers, this he shifted off as long as he well could, 
but at last did begin with John Eastaugh, whom he 
found too well furnished for him to make much of; he 
called him an heretick and turned to Richard Gove, who 
having bis Bible ready, opened it on the saying in Mat- 
thew, beware of fulse Prophets, &c. on which the oth- 
er tried to wrench the Bible out of his hands, with such 
violence, that the marks remained for sometime af- 
ter. The other prisoners seeing that his arguments, at 
least part of them lay in his hands, shouted at him, tell- 
ing him he was not able to dispute with the Quakers. 
Among other prisoners was a Major in one of the Eng- 
lish regiments, who had been prisoner there a great 
while, without being able to obtain his liberty, he used 
to have prayers read two or three times a week, and 
observing that since these Friends came and held their 
meetings, his decreased considerably, he grew angry 
and reprimanded the people sharply for going to the 
Quaker’s meetings. Some of the most sober sort told 
him, that they had heard prayers so long, swearing and 
other ill conduct followed after they were over, which 
made it disagreeable, and rather worse than if there 
had been none. The Quaker’s meetings increasing the 
Major himself at last undertook to dispute with them, | 
and began with high charges. I. Eastaugh to whom it 
chiefly fell to answer, managed the reply with so much 
firmness and freedom, that the Major’s high stomach 


passed in the colony of Connecticut entitled Heretics. 
‘The purport and substance of it will appear by the or- 
der of Queen Anne, in council made upon that ocea- 
sion, at the Court of Kensington the 11th day of Octo- 
ber, 1705. Present, His Royal Highness Prince George 
of Denmark; Lord Arch Bishop of Canterbury; Lord 
Keeper; Lord ‘Treasurer; Lord President; Duke of 
Somerset; Duke of Ormond; Earl of Ranelaugh; Mr. 
Boyje; Mr. Secretary Hedges; Mr. Secretary Harley; 
Lord Chief Justice Holt; Lord Chief Justice Trevor; 
Mr. Vernon; Mr. Earle. A representation from the 
Lord’s Commissioners of Tracts and Plantations being 
this day read at the Board upon an act passed in her 
Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut entitled only Here- 
tics; whereby it is enacted that all who shall entertain 
any Quakers, Ranters, Adamites, and other Heretics, 
are made liable to the penalty of Five pounds, and five 
pounds per week for every Town that shall so enter- 
tain them; that all Quakers shall be committed to pri- 
son, or be sent out of the Colony; that whoever shall 
hold unnecessary discourse with Quakers shall forfeit 
twenty shillings; that whoever shall keep any Quakers 
books, the Governor, Magistrates and Elders except- 
ed, shall forfeit ten shilling, and that all such books be - 
suppressed; that no master of any vessel do land any 
Quaker without carrying them away again, under the 
penalty of twenty pounds. — k 
And the said Lord’s Commissioners humbly offering 


that the said act be repealed by her majesty; it being 


would not bear it; he told him if he spake another contrary to the Liberty of Conscience, indulged to dis- 
word he would dash his teeth down his throat, but he | senters by the laws of England; as also to the Charter 


went on for the benefit of those that were by, and his | Her majesty with the advice 


granted to that Colony. 
cool management at length came over the other so | of her Privy Council, is pleased to declare her disallow- 


much as to make him moderate bis passions and to ar- | ance and disapprobation of the said act, and pursuant 
gue in temper; he would not allow tho Quaker’s Bibles | to her majesty’s Royal pleasure thereupon the said act 
to be the same with his till prevailed on to compare | passed in her Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut in New 
them, and then finding them the same, said, I profess [| England, entitled Heretics, is hereby repealed and de- 





did not think there had been such a place, and so onto | 
several places which he found agreed with his, he now | 
grew more friendly, they parted in mutual goad will, | 
and he was very kind and loving to them all the time 
after. 

When the Cartel was settled, none bound to or from 
Barbadoes were to have the benefit of it, but Col. By- 
ham going to Martinico forthe exchange of prisoners, 
Jonas Langford, a Friend of Antigua, desired him if, 
any of his Friends were there to use his interest for | 
their release, when he arrived finding those, he went 
to the Governor and asked it as a favour, that the two! 
Quakers, though bound to Barbadoes, might go with 
him to Antigua, the Governor answered, what the two | 
Apostles, (for that it seems was the name they went 
by in Martineco) he consented to. They were about 
two months in captivity, they both thought they had 
as great service while prisoners as at any time during 
their absence, though they had good satisfaction at An- 
tigua, where two were thoroughly convinced by their | 
ministry; from Antigua they took their passage for | 
Barbadoes, by the way of Bermudas, there being none | 
more direct, and arrived there in the Spring 1705; they | 
spent some time among their Friends in the Island to | 
the satisfaction of both, and returned home in the Sum | 
mer following. | 


In the litter end of this year, Hugh Durborow, of 


Philadelphia, performed a religious visit to Fiiends in | 


Maryland. 


(1705.} Now about, also, John Fothergill, the oni! 
time, with William Armsted, both from England, came | 


to visit the meetings of Friends on this continent, and 


clared null and void, and of none effect. 

In gratitude for this order, Friends in London thought 
it their duty to address the Queen, which Address with 
her answer were as followeth: 

May it please the Queen. ‘ 

We the Protestant Dissenting subjects, commonly 
called Quakers, in London, having lately been the 
Queen’s humble petitioners, on behalf of our Friends in 
New England, against a law made in Connecticut Col- 
ony, for their suppression, which law the Queen has 


| been graciously pleased to disallow and make void.— 


Now find ourselves engaged in duty and gratitude to 


make the just returns of our thankful acknowledge- 


ments to the Queen, for this eminent instance of invio- 
lably maintaining the toleration. And do therefore, 
humbly crave leave on this occasion to repeat the sin- 


cere assurance of our christian, and peaceable subjec- 


tion, and unfeigned joy for the Queen’s mild and gene- 


) ral government, aiming at the good of all her people. 


May the blessing of the Almighty so prosper and ac- 
complish the Queen’s just desires of union among ber 
subjects, of firm peace in Europe, and of the increase 
of virtue, that in the delightful fruition thereof the 
Queen may enjoy many days, and after a life of comfort, 
be translated to a glorious immortality. 

Signed on behalf of the people, by 
Joun Fre, 
Jacos Wrts. 
The Queen’s Answer. 

Let the Gentlemen know I thank them heartily for 
this address: and that while they continue so good sub- 
jects, they need not doubt of my protection. 
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Thomas Story also now visited Maryland Virginiaand 
North Carolina. The winter this year was remarkable 
for a great snow which fell to the thickness of about a 
yard deep. 

Thomas Chalkley on his return from his religious visit 
to Friends in Maryland, called to see the Conestoga In- 
dians, and relates what happened as follows: 

‘‘WhenI wastravelling in those parts, | had a con. 
cern on my mind to visit the Indians living near Sus- 
quehanna, at Conestogoe, and I laid it before the El- 
ders of Notingham Meeting, with which they express- 
ed their unity and promoted my visiting them. We 
got an interpreter, and thirteen or fourteen of us travell- 
ed through the woods about sixty miles, carrying our 
provision with us, and on the journey sat down by a riv- 
er, and spread our food on the grass, and refreshed 
ourselves and horses, and then went on cheerfully, and 
with good will, and much love to the poor Indians, and 
when we came they received us kindly, treating civilly 
in their way, we treated about having a meeting with 
them in areligious way, upon which they called a coun- 
cil, in which they were very grave, and spoke one af- 
ter another without any heat or jarring (and some of 
the most esteemed of their women do sometimes speak 
in their Councils.) I asked our interpreter why they 
suffered or permitted the women to speak in their 
councils—his answer was that some women were wiser 
than some men. Our interpretertold me that they had 
not done any thing for many years, without the council 


of an intent grave woman, who I observed speak much | 


in this council, for [ was permitted to be present at it, 
and I asked what it was the woman said? he told me 
she was an empress, and they gave much heed to what 
she said among them, and that she then said to them 
“She looked upon our coming to be more than natural, 
because we did not come to buy nor sell, nor yet gain, 
but came in love and respect to them, and desired their 
well doing both here and hereafter, and further contin- 
ued that our meeting among them might be very bene- 
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Esther Palmer also came twice this year, on religious 
‘accounts to the meetings of Friends in these provinces, 
| which were the last of her visits here, going to England 

in 1710, she married to Richard Champion of Bristol, 
|and died therein 1715, She was a daughter of Joseph 
| Palmer of Flushing on Long Island, a serviceable wo- 

man, she had meetings on this continent in several pla- 








| ces where there had been none before, and many were 


said to be gathered to the knowledge of the Truth by 
| her ministry. 

Patrick Henderson and Samuel Wilkinson, from Ire- 
land, now travelled through these provinces, and the 
continent in general among Friends; their respective 
eminent testimonies are said to have met with a gene- 
ral good acceptance. 

In this year Richard Gove and Thomas Chalkley, 
both labourers and frequent travellers in the work of 
the ministry, visited Barbadoes, Antigua, Montserat, 
Nevis, Anguilla, Christophers, and Jamaica, and from 
thence went to Ireland, Scotland, and England. In 
England they parted, Richard staying there while Tho- 
mas visited Holland and Germany, and he having good 
service there, did not get back again to England till 
1709. 

About this time, or in the last year, Thomas Potts of 
Pennsy!vania, went to pay a religious visit to Friends 
in England and Treland. 

In the year 1708, William Penn visited the settlers 
with a letter by his new Governor, Gookin; of which 
the following is an extract:— 

London, 28th 7th mo. 1708. 
Dear Friends and Brethren, 

My antient love if you can believe it reaches to you 
as in times past and years that are gone, even in the di- 
vine root and principle of love and life, that made us 
near to one another, above all worldly considerations, 

| where our life I hope is hid with Christ in God our 
| Father, so that when he appears, we shall also appear 
with him in glory, and in the mean time through us to 


ficial to their young people, and relafed a dream which | those that love and wait for his appearance, as the de- 
she had three days before, and interpreted it viz: That | sire of nations, that we may glorify God, his and our 
she was in London, and that London was the finest | everlasting Father in our bodies, souls and spirits, in 
place she ever saw (it was like to Philadelphia, but | temporal and eternal affairs, being indeed none of our 


much bigger) and she went across six streets, and in | 


the seventh she saw Willam Penn preaching to the 
people which was a great multitude, and both she and 
William Penn rejoiced to see oneanother and after 
meeting she went to him, and he told her that in a little 
time he would come over and preach to them also, of 
which she was very glad, and now she said her dream 
was fulfilled, for one of his friends was come to preach 
to them—and she advised them to hear us and entertain 
us kindly and accordingly they did—here were ‘wo na- 
tions of them, the Senecas, and the Shawanese. We 
bad firsta meeting with the Senecas, with which they 
were much affected, and they called the other nation 
(viz: the Shawanese) and interpreted to them what we 
had spoken in their meeting, and the poor Indians 
(particularly some of their young men and women) 
were under a solid exercise and concern, we had also a 
meeting with the other nation, and they were all very 
kind to us, and desired more such opportunities, the 


which I hope divine providence will order them, if | 


they are worthy thereof, the gospel of Jesus Christ was 
preached freely tothem, and faith in Christ, who was 
put to death at Jerusalem, by the unbelieving Jews, and 
that this same Jesus came to save people from their sins, 
and by his grace and light in the soul shows to man his 
sins, and convinceth him thereof, delivering him out of 
them, and gives inward peace and comfort to the soul 
for well doing; to all which as their manner is, they gave 
public assents, and that of the light in the soul, they 
gave a double assent, and seemed much affected with 
the doctrine of truth also the benefit of the holy scrip- 
tures was largely exposed to them. 

This year Mary Lawson from Pennsylvania, and with 
her Esther Palmer from Long Island visited the meet- 
ings of Friends in New England. 


_own, for so much as we are our own, We are none of the 
| Lord’s, a great mystery but a great truth and of abso- 
| lute necessity to witness, to be of the number of the 
| chosen nation, the peculiar people and royal priesthood 
| of Christ, and his glorious kingdom. 
| Oh! my dear Friends, let all below this keep on the 
| left hand and wait to feel those blessed things, to in- 
| herit the right hand, and in faith and courage cry aloud 
, to the Lord for his renewing and refreshing power, that 
| may revive and reform his work upon your hearts and 
minds, and our humility, meekness, patience, self-denial 
/and charity, with a blameless walking, may plainly ap- 
| pear and manifest the work of God upon our hearts, to 
|those that are without, which is not only the way to 
| bring up the loiterers and gather in the careless ones to 
their duty, but fetch home and bring in the strangers 
|and the very enemies of the blessed truth to confess 


,and acknowledge that God is in you and for you of a 
| truth. 


In the first love, I leave you, committing you and 
yours, and all the Lord’s people amongst you, my own 
family and affairs to the merciful Providence and order- 
ings of our Great and Gracious God, that wellcomed us 
\in poor America, with his excellent love and presence, 
and will I hope once more, and remain your loving, 
| faithful friend. WILLIAM PENN. 

Herewith comes your school charter. 

[1709.] Griffith Owen and John Salkeld, whose first 
| religious visit to New England, has been mentioned al- 
ready, went this year a second time. Wm. Baldwin and 
| Hugh Darborow, likewise went there in some part of 
the same on the like errand, as did also in the beginning 
j of the next year, Joseph Kirkbride and John Lee, all 
ifrom Pennsylvania. Joseph concludes the short ac- 

count he kept of tbis journey as follows, ** the 30th of 
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the 7th mo. 1710, we got home, we had a satisfactory 
journey —Friends every where were glad to see us and 
we returned home in peace with the Lord out God. 
Elizabeth Kay from Gloucester County, West Jersey, 
the latter end of this, or beginning of the next year, 
went to visit Friends in England and Ireland, in the 


work of the ministry. 
Thomas Story also, the latter end of this year set out 


stands on as good ground of credibility, as many thou- 
sand matters of fact that are readily believed without 
any hesitation—hence there is reason to believe that 
this conduct of George Keith at last became his burthen, 
and that he himself did not approve of it. The consi- 
_deration of it I confess, gives me some secret pleasure, 
in hopes that he that gave him this sight might give 
him also the grace of repentance.” 


on a religious visit to Barbadoes, and had good service ————— ——— 
there and at several of the other West India Islands. The remarks made by Mr. Ingersoll at the Penn din- 


In the year 1711, John Oxley, then of Pennsylvania, | ner, and which we published in the last number, gave 


went in the service of the ministry to visit his brethren |. ; ee owe 
in New England, as did likewise in the same year, An- rise to the following correspondence, which in justice 
thony Morris, Thomas Chalkley, and Thomas Potts, all | to the parties, as well as from its interesting character, 
from Pennsylvania; ‘Thomas Chalkley had the last year | we deem it proper to preserve in our columns. 


returned from his visit to England, and Richard Gove | Wasurxeron, 13th Nov. 1830. 


Sc ae isin EF ' , "ho. ‘ ‘ 
whom we left visiting Friends in England, while Tho To the Editor of the American Daily Advertiser. 


mas was in Holland, afier going through some part of | - 
England, in the year 1710, died of a consumption at! S1R:—Your paper, containing an account of the pro- 


Uxbridge, fifieen miles from London. He was small of | ceedings of Zhe Penn. Society, at the recent cclebra- 
stature, but seems to have been very industrious in the | ton In your city, has been received. AsIamnot a 
service of his mission, and for the promotion of truth in | Subscriber to the “American Daily Advertiser,” I am of 
the earth, had travelled much in diverse countries, he | Course indebted to your courtesy, for this opportunity 
had a sound, serviceable and convincing testimony to | of inspecting its columns, and with the feeling prompt- 
bear, and was well beloved by most that knew him. ed by the perusal of their contents, I make haste to of- 
Peter Fearon from Burlington and Anne Chapman, | fer to you'my acknowledgments. ; ‘ 
fiom Pennsylvania, at different times this year, visited | With your permission, sir, I will avail myself of this 
Friends in England and Ireland, in the work of the | occasion, the only one which the circumstances have 


ministry. 

it is mentioned in its place, that a public school was 
very early established by charter in Philadelphia, under 
the conduct of George Keith, it continued from that time 
till now, about when the present charter was obtained. 


George Keith, who after about twelve months stay on 


the continent of America, in the itinerant exercise of 
his new function as clergyman in orders, returned by 
way of Virginia to England, while here he was gene- 
rally slighted, even by most of those, whom he had 


drawn after him into the separation; his appearing in a | 


gown, was such a disappvintment to many of them, 
that in conformity to his own declaration at the time of 
leaving them, they shun’d him as an apostate; he often 


troubled Friends meetings, but gencrally came off with | 


disgrace, his own former conduct in different stations 


and capacities, had furnished such arguments against | 


him, that could not be surmounted with all his confi- 


: ; 
dence, but being now acting a part to appear to advan- | 


tage among those who employed him, he continued in- 
defatigable in the business he had undertaken. 

Upon his return to England, he was fixed in a bene- 
fice in Sussex, and officiously, continued his writings 
and invectivesagainst his former Friends—Now also, to 
curry favor with the times, he wrote a large octavo, as 
an answer to Barclay’s apology, the author of which 
was then deceased, but Keith from his own personal 
knowledge, gives a strong testimony of the integrity of 
the apologists conduct in life, and its consistency with 
what is contained in his writings. What time George 
Keith died, I do not know, but after he became a parish 
priest in Sussex, he grew very poor, and there is rea- 
son to think his latter moments were attended with an 
alteration of sentiments, relating to his former brethren 
the Quakers. I shall give this passage in the words of 
a writer of veracity and credit.*® s Richard Hayler of 
Sussex, made a visit to George Keith on his death bed, 
which visit was kindly taken by him, and among other 
things that past, George Keith expresi himself in these 
words, viz: “I wish I had died when I was a Quaker, for 
then I am sure it would have been well with my soul.” 
This I have from a person now living of unquestioned 
reputation, who had it from the widow of the said 
Richard Hayler and her sister, both since deceased, but 
persons of unblemished characters. 1 shall make no 
comment upon the expression, but only remark that it 


a. 7 . . 
* Appendix to part il. of Considerations on the 


Christian Religion, by Alex. Arscott. 


| left open to me, to offer, through the medium of your 
| paper, some observations on one of the incidents of 
‘that celebration. If I have been correctly informed, a 
| faithful representation of this occurrence might have 
| relieved me from the necessity of doing so. 
The toast, which, in conformity to the request of the 
| Society, 1 had the honour to transmit to their Commit- 
tee, has furnished an occasion for an elaborate address, 
by the gentleman to whom the office of announcing it 
was confined. ‘hat toast affirmed simply— 

That, the freemen of Pennsylvania, successors of 
William Penn, were the legitimate Lords Proprietary, 
of his woodland domain. 

That, before the advance of civilization, the red man 
of the forest, had retired from the graves of his ances- 
tors. 

That, it was not the dictate of humanity to deplore 
this result. 

The two first of these propositions, were little more 
| than historical facts. The third was a reflection, which 
it seemed to me, they were naturally calculated to ex- 
cite; one which could not possibly be offensive to the 
sensitiveness of any one. 
| Looking Sir, to Pennsylvania, as she was, when the 
war cry of the wandering savage echoed through her 
forests—to Pennsylvania, as she ts, the peaceful abode 
| of a free and happy people—justly esteemed among her 
| sisters of the confederacy, for the freedom and the pu- 
| rity of her civil and religious institutions—for her ele- 
vated morality—her rapid advancement in literature and 
science—in agriculture, commerce and all the useful 
arts—ss well as those which adorn and embellish the 
home of civilized man—abounding too, in those hal- 
lowed institutions, which are destined to minister to the 
necessities of the helpless, and to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the afflicte:|, | thought it might be safely affirm- 
ed, that it was not the dictate of humanity to deplore this 
result. From its necessary connection with the pre- 
ceding part of the sentence, however, this affirmation 
was obviously confined to Pennsylvania alone. It seem- 
ed to me, that it was properly so confined, because 
the toast, in which it was embodied, was addressed ex- 
clusively to a society of the citizens of that State, as- 
sembled to do honour to the memory of its founder. 

It was true, that from the positions asserted in it, one 
might deduce as a general proposition, the preference, 
in the eye of humanity, of civilization to savageism— 
but it was equally true, that those who sought, in the 
practical application of this principle, to sustain them- 
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selves by invoking the authority, and the example of 
Pennsylvania, must conform to the conduct which that 
example inculcated. If Pennsylvania had happily at- 
tained this result, by a careful adherence to all the du- 
ties which justice and humanity enjoined, it would be 
vain to appeal to her example, as a sanction for a course 
of proceeding, in which those duties were violated. It 
would be time enough, however, to “demur’’ not in- 
deed ‘to the analogy,” but to the claim itself, for the 
want of it when such a claim was preferred. 

My purpose is to show very briefly, that no such 
claim was preferred in this case, either in behalf of the 
general government or of Georgia—and that all other 
considerations apart, for the elaborate address, of which 
it was made to furnish the occasion. 

It was rendered subservient to the purpose, to which 
it was applied, by ascribing to its author, a motive for 
offering the harmless and unpretending sentiment which 
it expresses, which is wholly unfounded in fact, and 
existed only in the imagination of the gentlemen by 
whom it was “hypothetically” suggested. Although 
it would certainly excite my surprise, I confess it would 
gratify me, to be convinced, that this misconception 
was real. Looking, however, to the characteristic cour- 
tesy of your citizens, I should even then find myself un- 
able to account for such a proceeding towards an indi- 
vidual who was absent, and therefore defenceless—for 
the expression of an opinion, which ex concessis, was not 
liable to censure, in the absence of the motive, which 
was only conjecturally imputed to it—to one, whose 
sentiments had been called for, not obtruded on that 
festive occasion. 

I do not mean to urge the discourtesy of the proceed- 
ing. ‘That would present considerations of a different 
character. Strictly speaking, mere courtesy is volunta- 
ry—to be given or with-held, at the option of the indi- 
vidual who bestows, or refuses it. There are some sit- 
uations indeed, in the present advanced state of socie- 
ty, in which, by the common consent of the civilized 
world, certain acts of courtesy are classed among rights, 


not entirely of imperfect obligation. But it is not my | 
purpose to prefer such a claim on this occasion. It suf- | 


fices for me to affirm that to misrepresent the motives 
of an absent individual—hypothetically to impute to him 
motives, by which he has not been actuated—and as- 
suming the truth of this hypothesis, to arraign through 
him, the conduct of those with whom he is politically 
associated, and that of the people of the state of which 
he is acitizen, is not simple discourtesy, but manifest 
wrong—not merely deficient benevolence, but positive 
injustice. 

If the opinion expressed could have been justly deem- 
ed offensive to the society, or to any of its members, 
this would have furnished a reason for with-holding its 
annunciation. Ifthe termsin which it was expressed, 
were susceptible of a two fold interpretation, of which 
one was exceptionable and the other not so. If the mo- 
tive’\which prompted it, might have been proper, or 
otherwise, every consideration of justice and propriety, 
demanded in each case, the adoption of the latter con- 
clusion. Inno event, could the toast of an absent in- 
dividual, committed to the Society, under the protec- 
tion of the courtesy, which invited it, by the gratuitous 
imputation to him, of a motive, which its terms did not 
indicate, be justly made the object of unfriendly com- 
mentary—still less, the theme of vehement crimination— 
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to be misled by this suggestion. When honoured by an 
invitation to furnish a toast for this occasion, I am per- 
fectly sure [ did not err in supposing that it was my 
own opinions, not those of another, which I was invited 
to express—and seeing the general terms of that invita- 
ition, that I was quite correct in believing there were 
no articles of political faith with which those sentiments 
were required to square. I could not suppose that the 
Society intended to sit in judgment on the various 
opinions, which its invitations would elicit. In the sim- 
plicity of my heart I did believe that this sentiment 

would go to the public, for what it was worth, self-sus- 

tained and unaided even by its author, bat least of all 
invoking for it, the high sanction of those to whom it 

was addressed. If it had not assumed an interrogative 
form, and most unhappily concluded with @ question—a 


question too, for the decision of those who were there pres- 
ent, this might perhaps have been its lot. _ It was this 
unfortunate interrogatory which subjected it to the tor- 
ture. Will any man venture to assert that he believes 
this? 

I would deal gravely with any suggestion, which re- 
ceived, (if it did receive) the attention of the respect- 
able persons who were convened on that occasion; and 
in this spirit, would venture to assert with confidence, 
that the individual, by whom that suggestion was made, 
must have been alone in the error of which he was the 
victim, if the records of the evening, had not casually 
afforded, as I suppose, one other evidence of a similar 
misfortune. It cannot be however, that this mis-con- 
ception was general. That festive board was surround- 
ed by those, who could not have been misled by the 
interrogative form in which the sentiment was propos- 
ed, by those who would recognize in this form of stat- 
ing the proposition, a legitimate figure of speech, which 
far from promising an inquiry for the decision of others, 
served merely to express with more life and spirit, and 
with great earnestness and intensity, the conviction of 
| its author. Nay the very commentary before me, which 
professes to have originated in this mis-conception, itself 
abounds with instances of the use of this particular fig- 
ure, for the same purpose, to which it is applied in the 
'toast. The fact of having proposed a political question 
| to the consideration of the Penn Society, will no long- 
| er therefore, I trust, be imputed to me on this ground. 

I address myself for a moment, to the remaining sug- 
| gestion which was offered in justification of this pro- 
| ceeding, and make the following extract from the re- 
| marks before me: “‘If this inquiry be directed to Penn- 
| sylvania alone, itis susceptible of a ready answer. If it 
} 











seek in the conduct and example of William Penn, a 
sanction for proceedings, which are contemplated else- 

| where, we who are here present, are obliged to demur 
to the analogy. Taking up the question, hypothcti- 
cally in this latter sense, and apologising, &c. I propose 
to give it a moment’s consideration.” 

It is thus conceded, that the whole foundation of this 
harangue, was an hypothesis of the speaker’s own crea- 
tion, that it was by assuming this hypothesis to be true; 
by ascribing to the author of this toast, an object which 
could only be conjecturally imputed to him, that it 
was made to furnish an occasion for those censures, of 
which it wasthetheme. J “demur’’ sir, to this gratu- 
itous imputation of motives. I deny the right of any 
man, to go beyond the plain and obvious import of the 
terms in which my sentiments are expressed, to seek, 


and least of all, by him who had accepted the office of | in the wanderings of his own imagination, for an inter- 


announcing it at the festive board. 

The reasons alleged in justification of this proceed- 
ing deserve a moment’s consideration. As I collect 
them from the remarks before me, they are two-fold. 
It is intimated that the act of offering this sentiment to 
the society, was an appeal to the decision of that re- 
spectable association, on the principle which it involv- 
ed. I confess myself not deeply versed, sir, in the 
common or customary law, which regulates proceed- 
ings inter pocula, and yet I am not so ignorant of it, as 


pretation, or a motive, which may furnish an apology 
for declamation. The suggestion, that this toast was 
offered with a view to appeal to “Pennsylvania,” in re- 
lation to a course of policy pursued by the General Go- 
vernment, or that of Georgia, I affirm to be more than 
gratuitous. It cannot be that any man can ingenious- 
ly impute to another the folly of carrying such an ap- 
peal to such a tribunal —a political inquiry, presented 
ro Judgment at the festive board—a question of the 
| rights of Georgia, addressed exclusively to citizens of 
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Pennsylvania—the policy of the administration, submit- 
ted to the decision of those, who for aught I know, were 
for the most part distinguished as its political oppo- 
nents. No sir, I fear it is impossible to believe that 
such an opinion could have been really entertained. I 
fear we cannot resist the conclusions that the occasion 
was availed of, to denounce certain political measures, | 
and would have been equally used, whatever had been | 
the form of the sentiment which it censured. 

[t is not my purpose to discuss those measures, on 
this occasion. The task is not difficult to vindicate 
those rights, and that policy, as the former are asserted 
by Georgia, and the latter is pursued by the General 
Government, on any, and on every occasion, where 
they are arraigned, when the opportunity of defence 
is afforded; hut if unavoidably absent from the discus- 
sion, I would not voluntarily select that forum, in which 
he who presented my appeal, would superadd to this 
office, the additional functions of accuser and judge. 

Speaking, however, asa citizen of Georgia, I will 
say, that that State, faithful in the performance of her 
duties to the Union, and confining herself to the exer- 
cise of her constitutional rights, makes no appeal, in- 
vokes no assistance, and can submit to no abridgement 
of those rights. For the vindication of ifs course, the 
appeal of the administration isto the people of the 
States, whom it represents. It has been fearlessly made, 
in the confidence that they are alike secure from delu- 
sion, and incapable of injustice. And for myself, I add, 
with perfect respect for the association whose festives 
were thus interrupted, not by any act which can be le- 
gitimately imputed to me, and that however reluctant 
to be drawn before the public, I will neither submit to 
the misrepresentation of my own motives, nor consent 
to furnish a theme for the censure of those with whom 
Iam politically associated, nor for the vituperation of 
that people to whom I am bound by ties, which separa- 
tion has not weakened, and which time cannot impair. 

lam, very respectfully, 
Sir, yr. obt. st. 
JN: MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 


To the Editor of the American Daily Advertiser. | 


Srm:—An article appeared in your Gazette of Thurs. | 
day, on the subject of the late commemoration in this 
city of the landing of William Penn, The author of it 
has chosen to appeal to public opinion for a justifica- 
tion of hisconduct. Although myselfa private individ- | 
dual, I am too much alive to the importance of that tri- | 
bunal, and-too deeply impressed with a belief of its jus- | 
tice, to hesitate in making it the judge of mine. Allow 
me, therefore, tu seek an opportunity, “the only one, 
which the circumstances have left open to me,” of ex- | 
plaining, through your columns, my agency in the trans- | 
action, and of justifying the course which | adopted. 

With the preparatory arrangements I had nothing to 
do. A short time before the day of meeting, one of the 
toasts was handed to me, and I was requested to com- | 
municate it with a few introductory remarks. After | 
some reflection, I declined the office, and returned it | 
to the committee. It was then, as I understood,shown | 
to one or two other persons, and excited great disap- 
probation, and not a little warmth offeeling. No one 
doubted itsinflammatory tendency, and apprehension 
was entertained that it would produce disrespectful 
comments upon its author, and mar the social enjoy- 
ments of the evening. It was therefore brought to me 
again, not because of a difficulty in finding other hands 
to present it, but being myself free from indignant per- 
sonal feeling, I was strongly urged to make the commu- 
nication, together with some observations in reply to 
what was regarded as the plain import of the toast.— 
The idea of suppressing it Was suggested; but the com- 
mittee iieaet such a course highly disrespectful to 
the author. A silent reception was spoken of; but that 
it was thought, would involve an adoption of principles 
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which a large portion of the assembly and the commu- 
nity would unequivocally condemn. A commentary on 
the subject which should abstain from personal discour- 
tesy to the author,could not,it was believed, cause dis- 
satisfaction to the most fastidious,while it would prevent 
any ebullition of feeling at what was regarded as an un- 
doubted indignity offered to the assembly. The last 
branch ofthis double alternative was chosen, as calcula- 
ted at once to avoid disrespect towards one standing 
somewhat in the relation of a guest—to sustain an ad- 
herence to principle—and to preserve the tranquility 
and harmony of the festive board. It was not for a mo- 
ment supposed that any topic of general interest and 
concern which might happen to be selected by ‘‘an ab- 
sent individual’? should on that account be banished 
from conversation. So numerous indeed were the fa- 
vours received on the occasion, that it would have been 
difficult to find a subject of discourse that would not in- 
terfere with this naval principle of refined courtesy.— 
Many of the toastsof absent individuals, had direct al- 
lusion to the occasion which had called the society to- 
gether. According to the rule proposed, they would 
have prescribed a melancholy silence upon the very 
object of the meetnig, which was necessarily the princi- 
paltopic of remark. While it is freely admitted that 
no one was expected to “square” his sentiments with 
any “articles of politicat,faith” of the society, it can- 
not be conceded that the society was bound to surren- 
der its judgment, or yield its moral principles at the 
pleasure of any one who should indulge them with an 
intimation of his own. 

There is no doubt thatthe subject,reluctantly discuss- 
ed by myself, would have been carefully avoided, (not- 
withstanding the hint to the contrary) but for the intro- 
duction of it in the manner that has been stated. It was 
an unwelcome and a gloomy guest;—one, not at all cal- 
culated to respond to the joyous feelings of the occasion; 
-—-and could have found a place only through the sup- 
posed introduction of an individual whose absence 
would relieve him from witnessing the effects it was cal- 
culated to produce. The appeal of a “defenceless’”’ 
man for protection, is always persuasive, —sometimes ir- 
resistible. But it loses its effect, and assumes the op- 
posite of a serious character, when the attack is purely 
imaginary, and the call for protection altogether super- 
fluous. 

There was as far as I knew,no difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of the toast. If at the time referred to, 
or since, any one in his senses has been able (unassist- 


_ ed by the recent commentary) to impute to it a harm- 


less signification, I have not had the good fortune to- 
discover so ingenious a person, The naked toast itself 


| was believed to admit fairly no other construction, than 


the one, which regarded it as a broad challenge of de- 
nial, to the assertion of principles, known to be revolt- 
ing to the great body of those to whom it was commu- 
nicated. 

So much for the construction of the toast previously 
to the mecting,and the motives and manner of receiving 
it. I proceed to show that the persons to whom it was 
sent, were entirely justified both in the interpretation 
andreception, I do not mean af this time to say that 
such was the meaning ofits author. He has disavow- 
edit. At least such is the effect to be gathered from 
the “observations” which you have published. Flowing 
as they professto have done from “feeling,” and put 
together “in haste,” great precision of language is not 
to be looked for, and an express denial may not per- 
haps be used. Yet such isthe fair import of the ad- 
dress. My position is that the toast, unconnected with 
the late commentary, and coupled if you please, with 
the situation of the author as to the State of Georgia 
and the general government—and with the known sen- 
timents of Pennsylvania;—did not and could not 
carry with it the interpretation now claimed for 
it. The belief therefore entertained by those who 
saw it, arose from its own imperfections, and not from 
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their want of controvery or clear sightedness—less from | 

a willingness to avail themselves of the occasion ‘*‘to 
denounce certsin political measures,” and least of al! 
to a predetermination that it should be 
whatever” might b 
it censured.” 

The communication was in the shape of an interroga- 
tory. The importance of this circumstance is apparent 
from that part of the “observation,” which in stating 
the toast with a view to argument, found it necessary 
ingeniously to assume the affirmative and drop the in- 
terrogative form. If ‘life and spirit” were necessary 
eventoa‘‘figure of speech” in the original, it would 
have been as well to preserve them in the illustration. 
The toast must be construed as it was, not as party may 
now choose to make it. Whatever the form adopted 
be material or otherwise is a part of the argument, and 
I cannot consent that so prominent a feature shall be 
withdrawn by anticipation. To be sure the propriety 


which had been accomplished among them, was still in 
anticipation and progress elsewhere—and that they had 
not hesitated on at least one public occasion to ‘‘de- 
plore” the measures adopted for its accomplishment,— 
the only application which could be given to the cau- 
tion in the toast, was necessarily to their known senti- 
ments of regret for the policy of the general govern- 
ment, and that ofa sister state. Such at least was so 
much more obviously the meaning than the one now 
suggested and insisted on, that they could not and did 
not doubt in their construction. While therefore they 
dealt in no “unfriendly commentary,” and indulged in 
no ‘vehement circulation” as to the person who had, 
unhappily as they thought, thrown a fire-brand among 
them, they expressed their opinions upon the subject 
which they believed in their consciences he had chosen 
for a theme. 

There was an additional circumstance which could not 
| fail to excite uneasiness if not alarm. The communica- 
of areply-—which is the point in issue, is greatly di- | tion emanated from the Cabinet. Its organ was the le- 
minished by omitting to interrogate. Butthe force or | gal adviser ofthe Executive. If it could have been de- 
fairness of that reasoning is not very apparent, that ar- | signed officially to dictate unacceptable sentiments, 
gues against the propriety of an answer which a ques- | even in the shape apparently harmless, it would be an 
tion had elicited, by striking out the question altogeth- | act of high handed oppression, which nocitizen could 
erand leaving therefore the reply, perhaps equally | submit to without shame. 
gratuitous and absurd. ~ 


“equally used | 


e “the form of the sentiment which 


It did not require the re- 


| cent explanation to prove that neither the distinguished 
If the form of an interrogatory be used on any occa- head of the government, nor any others of its functiona- 


sion the author cannot reasonably complain if he is ta- | ries, participated in the measure at its adoption: and the 
ken at his word and understood us he has chosen to ex- | excited tone of the ‘tobservations” sufficiently proves 


press himself. A speaker has not just ground of satis- | that it has not met with subsequent confirmation or sup- 
faction if his audience do not cdiscovera concealed me- 


taphor beneath the disguise of a plain and literal inquiry. 

Lam little versed in the science of toasts. Theusage 
may therefore have escaped me which gives them the 
form of a question, and yet derives the ordinary conse- 
quences of enquiry, by prohibiting reply. ‘The argu- 
ment has to overcome the double difficulty, first of es- 
tablishing the novel shape of this species of composition, 
and then of proving that its form and substance are of 
contradictory natures, 

But let us see the sudstance of the communication. 


It shall be an affirmation ‘‘simply,” “that it was not 
the dictate of humanity to deplore the result.” If the oc- 


casion be recollected, the remark, (however worded) 


must be in the sense claimed for it, to have been either 
strangely misplaced, or absolutely unmeaning. It was 
a meeting of festivity; a “celebration.” Joy and glad- 
ness had been produced and extended throughout 
Pennsylvania by the very circumstance stated in the 
toast—the advance of civilization and the retreat of the 
savage—by the exchange of every thing that could de. 
base, for every thing that could ennoble human nature, 
This great end had been accomplished, without a viola- 
tion of moral principle or an interference with the rights 
of others. Desolation had given place to the improye- 
ments of civil society. The arts which minister to 
man’s happiness and wisdom, bad succeeded to wretch- 
edness andimbecility. Science and religion had erect- 
ed and adorned their temples,as substitutes for the monu- 
ments of ignorance and the altars of superstition and 
idolatry. ‘To celebrate these glorious results, a band of 
happy freemen were about to unite in one joyous and 
mirthful jubilee. Such was the occasion selected for 
introducing the manifest but mistimed truism—that hu- 
manity dictated no lamentation or sorrow! Not a man 


there or elsewhere, did deplore, or thought of deplor- | 


ing the result. The present, manifested their feelings 
in mutual felicitations and clamorous joy—and the ab- 
sent, in cheerfulness of spirit generously furnished ad- 
ditional incentives to mirth and festivity. One univer- 
sal sentiment prevailed, thatthe only result which the 
occasion contemplated, was the triumph of virtue and 
religion, knowledge and happiness. To caution such 
an assembly against mourning and wo, on such an occa- 
sion—and for such a result—could neither be reconciled 
with the state oftheir feelings nor the history of their 
native land. But when they reflected that the end 
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| Itmight be conceded without danger to the argu- 
ment, that if the terms of the toast had been thought 
‘‘susceptible cfa two-fold interpretation” the unexcep- 
tionable one should have been adopted. There was 
certainly no such impression or belief. The form of 
hypothes's, complainedjof, like the toast at the conclusion 
of my remarks, was adopted by myself merely from mo- 
| tives (as it seems) ofa very unnecessary courtesy. I 
| assure you, sir, and the public, that the suggestion of 
| an alternative as to the meaning of the author, had no 
| support but courtesy until the explanation which you 
| have published, first gave it countenance. 
I trust I shall be prepared when occasion requires to 
| vindicate from unnecessary reproach the citizens of any 
portion of our common country. The gallant sons of 
| Georgia know too well how to appreciate differences of 
| notion, to complain of the candid expression of them.— 
| My object now has been to disprove for myself and 
| friends, the charges of discourtesy and doing veluntary 
wrong. ‘They are, Iam sure,incapable ofeither. But 
they never will consent to be made the organs of 
sentiments which as individuals, they condemn, or to 





| submit to dictation and oppression which, as freemen, 
| they honor. 


Yours very respectfully, 
R. INGERSOLL. 


| TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER, 


| 
' 


| Washington, 27th Nov. 1830. 
| Srr:—The circumstances which have rendered it 
| necessary for me once more to address you, and which 
| have prevented me from doing so until this moment, 
are briefly these. The letter, published in your paper 
of the 22d inst. in reply to mine of the 13th, contained 
a declaration which was equivocal, and which seemed 
to me to be susceptible of an interpretation personally 
offensive. Unwilling to indulge in hypothesis, by im- 
puting to its author a meaning which he had not in- 
tended, in using it, to convey, | thought it was proper 
to address to him a direct inquiry on this subject. His 
answer has just reached me, and while it gives me 
pleasure to do justice to the frankness of his disavowal, 
l regret the necessity of these brief observations. 

That gentleman is, I think, by this time entirely as- 
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sured that this correspondence did not originate in any 
desire to justify my own conduct. So far as that was 
concerned, t would have relied with perfect confidence 
on the discernment of the public. Neither was it my 
object to invoke “protection.” With an unaffected 
reluctance to engage in any species of controversy, | 


am nevertheless sensible that it is my duty, and I hope | 


1 have the ability to protect myself. No sir, I address- 
ed you under the influence of a very different motive. 
It was my purpose to expose the palpable injustice, as 
well as the manifest indecorum which had marked the 
manner of announcing the toast, which has given rise to 
this correspondence. I was well assured that this in- 
decorum had not escaped the notice of those who were 
witnesses of the transaction—that more than one indi- 
vidual at the festive board had felt as it was natural an 
ingenuous mind should feel on such an occasion—and 
that a call to order, sustained or acquiesced in, had 
immediately followed the eloquent display, for which 
I had unwittingly furnished the theme. But such was 
not the view of this proceeding which was presented 
to the public. 
narrative was also deficient in one at least of the 
most striking incidents of the evening. It was due then 
to myself, to the principal actor in this transaction, and 
to the public, that it should not be permitted to repose 
in the obscurity which enveloped it. 

I did not require to be assured that my purpose has 
been fulfilled. The feebleness of that vindication, 
which however “deficient in precision,” was certainly 
not *‘put together in haste,” is itself the most decisive 
evidence of this fact. Constrained once more to ad- 
dress you, if 1 prolong for a moment this trespass on 


your time, by the exposure of some of tlie fallacies of 


that vindication, it is only because of the spirit in which 
it is written. 


A sentiment, which was confessedly a mere “truism,” | 


is nevertheless represented to have been of so “inflam- 
matory a tendency,” as to have excited apprehension 
and alarm—as “a fire brand,’’ which of course aroused 
“warm” and “indignant personal feeling”’—as an “un- 


doubted indignity,” calculated to bring its author into | 


jeopardy, and to ‘*mar the social enjoyment of the even- 
in ed 
chee of an undoubted truth, (for such I take to be 
the meaning of the term, which is used as descriptive 
of this toast) could have been productive of such 
alarming effects. In the records of our anniversary 
celebrations, there are, | apprehend, multiplied instan- 
ces of the expression of mere “iruisms,” which are 
neither deemed unapt nor inappropriate to those joy- 


ous occasions, and stil! less considered offensive be- | 


cause they are true. [ have moreover yet to learn, 
that the “great body of those to whom (this toast) was 
communicated” have any “principles,” which would 
revolt from the annunciation of truth. 
however at this, or at any other time, to question the 
verity of this representation; but I may be permitted to 


admire the vivacity of imagination, to which the pic- | | 
| form for the benefit of the public.—Miners Jeprnal. 
declare, that I have in vain tasked my memory, for a | 


ture undoubtedly owes its genuineness; and frankly to 


parallel eccurrence, except in that startling event of 
our earlier revolutionary history, which has been so 
inimitably sung by a departed son of Pennsylvania. 


The alternatives which this state of things was sup- | 


posed to present were, the rejection of the toast—its 
silent reception—or the course which was adopted. 


Each of these proceeded on the gratuitous assumption | 
of impropriety of motive. But the means of confirming, 
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Originating in a false hypothesis, the | 


I confess my inability to understand how the ut? | 


I do not mean, | 
j 
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a 





merely conjectural, might have been avoided. Does 
it consist with magnanimity to withhold the acknow- 
ledgement of this error? 


| Instead of the frank and ingenuous course which such 


a feeling would have dictated there is a persevering yet 
, feeble attempt at vindication, and reliance is still plac- 
ed on the interrogative form of the teast. I will add 


| nothing to the suggestions of my former letter on this 
| point, except to remark, that the inability to distinguish 


between a figurative question, and ‘fa concealed meta- 
| phor,” furnishes an apology for error, to which I am 


| disposed to give due allowance. 


It is insisted that “the naked toast,” fairly admitted 
the meaning, which was attributed to it, but the asser- 
tion is scarcely penned, before its fallacy is obvious to 
| the writer, and he seeks support for his interpretation, 
|in ‘the situation of the author as to Georgia and the 
| General Government.’’ It is true then, that a sentiment 
| which might have been harmlessly uttered by another, 
| is forbidden to me? that I had less rights as a citizen of 
| Georgia, aud had lost caste at the festive board, as an 
officer of the Gencral Government. But this unfortunate 
| toast “emanated from the cabinet,” and “‘if it could have 
| been designed officially to dictate unacceptable senti- 
ments, &c. would bean act of high handed oppres- 
sion.”” It would indeed require the positive assurance 
of the author of this insinuation, to be persuaded that 
| he himself believes it, and even he cannot in his calmer 
| moments fail to be convinced, that the subsequent sug- 
| gestion, in relation to ‘the distinguished head of the 

Government” and its other ‘‘functionaries,” is a mere 
_impertinence as it regards the subject, while as it re- 
| lates to the fact, it has not, I assure him, the slightest 
| foundation in truth. 

“The gallant sons of Georgia” will scarcely be dis- 
| posed to respond to the appeal, which has been address- 
edtothem. They will, I hope, not think it necessary 
| to come to my aid on this occasion, and they can have 
| litle community of feeling with one, in whose estimate 
| of motives, an injurious suspicion is enflamed by the 
| closeness of the relation, which its object bears to thems 
I will now close a correspondence for which I am not 
| qualified either by inclination or habit, and subscribe 

myself, 


Very respectfuily, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JNO. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 








The following embraces much useful information ona 
subject important to all who look upon internal im- 


| provement as a means of advancing the prosperity of our 


country. The writer isarepectable citizen of Sunbury, 
who is well acquainted with the subject, and in two ad- 
ditional Rumbers, to which we shall give place next 
week, has laboured with much assiduity to collect in- 
teresting facts unfolding the progressive rise and in- 
crease of the Susquehanna trade from an early period, 
together with valuable topographical information. We 
have it in contemplation to print the essay in pamphlet 


[From the States Advocate. ] 
THE SUSQUEHANNA AND SCHUYLKILL, 


OR 
CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
NO. 1, 


In offering some thoughts upon a subject so pregnant 
with great and beneficial results, we lay little claim to 
originality. Most of the facts which are essential to a 


or of correcting this conjecture, were at command. | just decision have been already published and repeated 


There was ample time to have ascertained the real | 


views of the author, who would have been prompt to 
relieve the apprehensions, which had been excited, 
however groundless he might have considered them. | 
The vindication then falls short ot its object. There | 
was another and an obvious alternative, by which this | 
very unnecessary violation of private feeling, on grounds | 





but have never been controverted: and the lapse of a 
few seasons, the rapid march of improvement, and inex- 
perience, fix these facts ona firmer foundation. The 
truth isnow manifest, that “the crisis is now at hand;’’ 
and that ‘*immediate attention to the trade of the Sus- 
quehanna is imperiously demanded” of the citzens of 
Philadelphia. Will she smooth the way for it to giide 
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into her market; or will she surrender it to the superior “ Resolved,” 1st, That this meeting feel highly gratifi- 
enterprise and public spirit of Baltimore? | ed to find by the report of an able and experienced 
The competition of these cities for the vast and aug- engineer, that a rail-road from Pottsville, onthe Schuyl- 
menting commerce of the Susquehanna, is fair and hon-| kill, to Danville and Sunbury on the Susquehanna, is 
ourable; and the spirit of an illiberal jealousy is not in- | practicable, and can be made at a small expense.” 
voked on behalf of the proposed improvement. A wise | These proceedings occurred when anample and labo- 
and just regard to her own prosperity is alone necessary | rious examination of the route, and all the material 
to move her in this work; yet if the aid of a generous! facts were fresh and recent, and fully explained by the 
sentiment of public, and expansive utility be also requir- , engineer, Mr. Robinson. The public prints of the 
ed to arouse her attention and efforts, it is believed that | city and country, of that time, exhibited the proceed- 
to this impulse she is not insensible. Her character is ing atlarge. [See Register, vol. 3, page 133.] 
prudent and deliberate—let her not deliberate until too)! “From the confluence of tte North and West Branch- 
late. Itistrue, that she has invested much capital in | es at Sunbury, the surveyed line will be 454 or 494 
public improvements, reaching towards the centre of miles, according to the course pursued, and the dis- 
the state; and although some have been unpromising, | tance from Danville 423 or 453 miles to Pottsville.— 
the Schuylkill Navigation is at presenta proofthatin| The total expense will be 626,611 dollars.— 
the end a liberal policy is a productive policy. This includes every expense of about 55 miles, for 
‘The plain and natural course of inquiry, respecting a| both roads, or 11,393 per mile, and also an allowance 
railway from Pottsville to Sunbury, with a short branch | of ten per cent. for contingent expenses, Under all 
to Danville, appears to be this:-— _ the circumstances of cheapness of labor, of timber, and 
1. Is the route practicable at a reasonable expense? other materials, this appears to be a liberal estimate for 
2. Would it be of great utility to the community, to | a superier and double railway. 


Philadelphia, and to the Company, or Stockholders? | A single line was made at Mauch Chunk nine miles 
S. Js this central route the most eligible? (in four months, under adverse circumstances, for $3,- 
4. Isit expedient now to subscribe the stock, and 030 per mile, ascending a mountain 767 feet. Major 

commence operations’ 3 | Wilson’s estimate for the Columbia double railway is 


Ist. The practicabilityof this route, at a moderate ex- | $11,824 per mile; but the road, is planned 33 feet wide 
pense, in proportion to the magnitude & consequences | the iron calculated at $93 per ton—rails 84 cts. per foot 
of the object, is no longer a matter of doubt. A travel-| placed upon large blocks of granite or lime-stone, with 
ler, indeed, on the Centre turnpike from Pottsville to | four sidelings or passing places per mile. ‘There is 
Sunbury, however inquisitive his eye, would never! probably little hazard in asserting that a good double 
imagine that the successive mountainous ridges over | line may be made on the central route at reduced ex- 
which he passes, except one, offered no serious obsta-| pense in these chief items. The importance of the re- 
cles in the course of a rail-road, Yet the fact is, that, sults, however, will be shown to justify a much greater 
the Shamokin and Mahanoy creeks cut through these expenditure. Should a single line only be made at 
mountains from the summit to the base, and the Broad first, $5,000 per mile might suffice. In passing, it is 
Mountain alone is to be surmounted. ‘Travellers of the | worthy of remark, how many miles are formed, or in 
old Reading road to Sunbury well know that, and a_ progress, in and around Pottsville, constructed tuo, by 
scientific survey in 1828, the whole distance, has shown | associations of a few enterprising individuals, closely 
that the Broad mountain of coal, as well as other diffi- | calculating profit and loss—and all for the mere trans- 
culties, may be overcome. portation of coal. This road, on the contrary, directly 

On this point, those citizens of Philadelphia who! trom the confluence of the Susquehanna, would be 
have devoted most attention to it, and obtained the loaded with the products of the farmer and the forest, 
best information, have already expressed a decided | as well as of the mine, and return an immense amount 
Opinion. On the 19th of February 1829, a meeting of | of merchandise to the centre and northern half of our 
such respectability was held in that city, of which JVil-, state.” 
liam Sansom, Esq. was chairman, and Geo Taylor,Esq.; fa generous emulation, or an honourable ambition, 
secretary, at which Moncure Robinson, Esq. the en-| can excite our metropolis, Ict her mark the stride of 
gineer, attended personally, with his report, plans, and | Baltimore. How magnificenily she marches, with les- 
profiles, accompanied by satisfactory details and ex- | ser means, by railway to the Ohio! An enterprise, at 
planations. A committee of seven gentlemen was then once bold and honorable and sagacious, has expunged 
appointed to collect further information relative to the | the word impracticable from her yocabulary. Already 
contemplated rail-road, and report the same to a public- her 13 miles completed under prodigious obstacles and 
meeting: Accordingly, onthe 16th February, 1829, a | vast expenses, yield an abundant reward,and the stock, 
highly respectable meeting was held agreeably to pub-_ still in its infancy, is at par. While she wends her way 
lic notice, inthe District Court Room, of which Mudhew | in triumph to the west, she stretches one arm 70 miles 
Carey, Esq. was chairman,and Geo. Taylor, Esq. secre-| to York Haven for a part of trade, even after the refu- 


tary. ( sal ofa charter, and is about to reach the other, with 
Samuel Wetherill, Esq. on behalf ofthe committee, | another line of railway, to Washington City. Yes!— 


viz:— | and the wealth of the Susquehanna, Baltimore will more 

Samuel Wetherill, Benjamin W. Richards, John | completely, and most deservedly command, if Philadel- 
White, John Bohlen, Lawrence Lewis, Robert A. Par-| phia pause and deliberate for another season. Must 
ish, and George ‘Taylor presented a report and resolu- | our goodly city have ‘fa little more sleep—a little more 


tions, which were read and unanimously adopted.— | slumber.” Let her open her view to the wealth gather- 
So much of these as relate to the point of practicability , ed from twenty five thousand square miles by this great 
is as follows:— | river into the Sunbury basin by the confluence of the 


- “Several members ofthe committee have long been two great branches. ‘There, with all ils accumulations, 
intimately acquainted with the trade and localities em-| it offers itselfto Philadelphia, if she will but smooth 
braced in the objects of their research, and since their , the way for it, less than 50 miles, to meet her on the 
appointment, they have, together with their colleagues | Schuylkill navigation. Virtually, and commercially, 
had recourse to all the means of information within their | Philadelphia may be deemed as placed at the head of 
reach, the combined effect of which has been an entire that navigation—for so far it has cleared her way, and 
conviction in their minds, that few works of improve- | the commerce of halfa million of people is collected in 
ment have been projected, in which the citizens of, the great reservoir, formed at Sunbury by the Shamo- 
Philadelphia have a deeper interest, or that promises a} kin Dam. Will Philadelphia cut across this obstruct- 
more beneficial return tothe country, and to those who | ing isthmus, and let these immense products pass down 


should accomplish the construction of them. to Pottsville, in effect into her own secure possession? — 
. If she will not accept it upon this condition, Baltimore 
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will gladly meet us uponanyterms. Our pcople pre- | 

fer our own city for many reasons, but “if our brethren 

the Jews will not hear us,we shallturn tothe Gentiles.” 
AMICUS VERITATIS. 


tables of the yalue and tonage of the Susquehanna 
trade: but Baltimore feels berself from season to season, 
rising richer and greater by its immensity, and Phila- 
| delphia may mark the efforts she incessantly makes to 
perenne temmreemannen | obtain its possession, and judge the magnitude of the 
RAIL ROAD MEETING. cause by the effects. To millions it certainly does 
F ; amount—and if but the half pass to Pottsville it is se- 
s Agreeably to public notice, avery respectable meet- | cure to Philadelphia. ‘Ihat city may virtually be con- 
ing of the citizens residing in the counties of Northum- iNeed on Reccenteal at tins Neaiedll oll te Schuy)kill naviga- 
berland and Columbia, met at the ye House, in the tion; for thus far the channel of communication is open, 
borough of Sunbury, on Monday, the 22d November, clear, exclusive to Philadelphia. —Imagine her there-- 
for the purpose of adopting oe relative to the /ask her to direct her view to the Sunbury basin, and 
contemplated Rail Road froin Sunbury and Danville to | 


Pottsvill | contemplate the millions of products from the mine, 

— > ol Mont Piet si sili the field and the forest, gathered together by the con- 

en. Mame’ Montgomery, OF Columbia county, Was | fence of the North and West branches. Wiil she then 
chosen President, 


s ‘ " . | hesitate to cut across this isthmus of 50 miles, and let 
iene and Henry Shaffer. Esqs. Vice Presi-| this mass of commerce, collected from half a million of 
Ss, anc 


alia D oe. . 9% ( : : . 

Alexander Jordan, Esq. and Gen. Henry Frick, Secre- | ae PE Ener ene eae 
cartes. Nor is it merely the descending trade of the Susque- 
hanna, which Philadelphia is to estimate. The amount 
of merchandize ascending, in exchange, to be diffused 
through all the arteries of the state, is also worthy of 
high regard—and the exhaustless products of coal from 
; : : ae the mines of Shamokin and Mahanoy are not least in the 
Sone paaptes by the meciag. W wereUREN, seeneee. computation. Midway between the Susquehanna and 
Hugh Bellas, R. C. Grier, John Cooper, S. J. Packer, | the Schuylkill, these invaluable mines, on the one side 
G. A. Frick, C. G. Donnel and Casper Thiel were ap-| 4}! contribute to fill the Schuylkill navigation, and on 
pointed. . ° , — the other to supply that tonnage to the Pennsylvania 

rhe mecting then adjourned, until the ringing of the canal, without which its revenue will never be produc- 
bell-—The mecting again assembled pursuant to ad- | tive, If, for such an object, Philadelphia will not move 
journment, when Mr. Bellas, on the part of the Com-| 9... muscle of her mighty arm, rr MUST AND IT WILL 
mittee, made report as follows: : proceed to meet the Baltimore Rail way. 

In pursuance of their appointment, your committee |" py, practicability of the Rail Way to the Schuylkill 
submit the following report and resolutions. has been well ascertained by a scientific survey, and in 

The construction of a rail wey, from the confluence | proportion to the great and beneficial results, the ex- 
of the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill navigation, is a) pense is by no means formidable. Were it much greater, 
matter of so much importance to the centre and north- | the object would warrant it, and the example of 100 
ern half of Pennsylvania, and to the city of Philadel- |) miles of rail road at Pottsville, formed by associations of 
phia, that to accomplish the object, it is only necessary a few individuals—the example of Baltimore, stretching 
to awaken attention to its natural and beneficial conse- | her grasp 70 miles to York Haven by rail way for a 
quences. bo toe part of our trade, ought at once to awaken and to ani- 

The immense and rapidly increasing commerce of this | mate Philadelphia. 
river, must either go to Philadelphia or to Baltimore; Influenced by these and other considerations, for the 
and fora number of weighty reasons, we prefer the | full exposition ‘of which, a more favourable occasion is 
prosperity of our own metropolis. But without a Rail | anticipated, your committee submit the following reso- 
Road from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, she can- 


; lutions— 
not secure it; and it is fully ascertained that such a 1. Resolved, That the inhabitants of the Susquehan- 
work is practicable. 


na vallies, from the point of confluence to the head 
Below the junction of the two branches the descend- | waters of both its branches, are anxiously expecting the 
ing products approach Baltimore so rapidly, and Phila- | decision, whether their future market shall be Baltimore 
delphia so slowly, that the former in the competition, | or Philadelphia, it is important that measures should 
must possess a great superiority, Thus at Danville, or | be immediately adopted to prosecute the censtruction 
the point of intersection proposed nearest, the rail road | of a rail road from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, 
and navigation Gistance to Philadelphia by Pottsville, at the confluence of its two branches, with a branch 
153 miles and to Baltimore, 147; but at the Swatara, | road to Danville, agreeably to the acts of Legislature 
the entrance of the Union Canal, Philadelphia by that | for incorporating a company. 
canal, is about 146 miles distant, and Baltimore only 86.| 2. Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed 
It is therefore vitally important to intercept the trade at | 


\ t ) to collect and collate such facts and adduce such argu- 
the junction of the branches. Higher up than Sun-! ments, and give them publicity, as tend to elucidate the 


bury, the whole West Branch trade will be lost, and | immediate necessity and great wlility of the proposed 
lower down, the commerce of both branches will be | rail road to that city, to the community and to the pro- 
drawn into the sphere of Baltimore attraction. prietors—that the said committee be also a committee 
There is at present no other secure and sufficient | of correspondence, and that it consist of the following 
channel. The Juniata river, and the mines of Pine | persons—E. Greenough, Alexander Jordan, Charles G. 
Grove, will probably offer as much as the Union Canal | Donnel, Saml. J. Packer, John Cooper, Wm. M‘Carty, 
can transmit, even if that were as short a route as the | and Hugh Bellas, Esqs. 
way to Baltimore. Numerous and dangerous obstruc-| 3. Resolved, That a committee of four members be 
tions in the river are encountered below Sunbury; but | now chosen to repair to Philadelphia, to confer and co- 
to this point there is little difficulty in either branch, | operate with our patriotic and enterprising fellow citi- 
and so far the channel of the river, as the cheapest and , zens there on this important question, and that General 
speediest, will be the chief conveyance. If arks and | Montgomery, John C. Boyd, Hugh Bellas, and Joseph 
rafts proceed further, to the Union Canal, or to Colum-| R. Priestly be that committee. 
bia, over numerous dangerous rapids, they will gene- 4. Lesolved, That John C. Boyd, Charles G. Donnel 
rally hazard a little more and proceed to Baltimore. _and George A. Frick, Esqs. be appointed to proceed to 
It will not be expected of your committee new, in an , Pottsville, to concert measures with the citizens of that 
hour to enter into much detail, nor to exhibit statistical | place in promoting the objects of this meeting. 


The object of the meeting was stated at length, ina 
clear and lucid manner, by John Cooper and Hugh 
Bellas, Esqs. 

On motion, Resolved, that a committe of seven be |} 
appointed to report such proceedings as ure necessary 
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5. Resolved, That after devoting much time and at- | and published in all papers friendly to the above 
tention to the facts, circumstances, commerce and to- | ject. 


pography, which lead to a just conclusion, this meeting 
are of opinion, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
other route proposed, nor any other mode adopted which 
would so completely and exclusively serve the purpose 
of leading the Susquehanna trade to Philadelphia, of 
augmenting reciprocal commerce and of enhancing the 
value of all the products of the centre and northern 
half of Pennsylvania, as the construction of the proposed 
rail way; and that this should be undertaken without 
delay. 

On motion, the said preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the present meet- 
ing signed by the president, vice presidents, and se- 
cretaries, be published in all papers favourable to the 
proposed improvement. 

DANIEL MONTGOMERY, President. 


Henry SHAFFER, : , 
Vice Presidents, 
Lewis Dewart, ; esidents 


Alexr. Jordan . 
Henry Frick, ° ¢ Secretaries. 





RAIL ROAD MEETING. 
At a Meeting of the citizens of the Borough of Potts- 
ville, held pursuant to public notice, at the Pottsville 
House on the 27th November, 1830, for the purpose of 


INFANT SCHOOLS. > 


ob- 
BURD PATTERSON, 

Attest, Chairman. 
BENJAMIN KUGLER, 


: 7 é Secretaries 
Francis B. Nicnots, § °* tarves. 





INFANT SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of cizens friendly to Infant Schools, 
held on Monday evening, 29th November, 1850, Joun 
Serceant, Esq. was appointed Chairman, and Joun S. 
Henry, Secretary. 

The meeting was opened by reading statements from 
officers of the three societies for the support of infant 
schools in the city and liberties, by which it appears 
that their resources are utterly inadequate to maintain 
the schools even on their present limited scale—that the 
dependence on private subscriptions is precarious, and 
that it was seriously contemplated, last year, asa mea- 
sure of necessity, to close one of the schools in the city, 
which was prevented solely by the liberal appropria- 
tion made by the executors of Mr. M‘Kenzie—and that 
public aid was indispensably necessary, without which 
this, highly beneficial and provident charity, which, 
has greatly recommended itself to public favour by 








| its results, must,” they apprehend ‘be ultimately 


abandoned.” 
The following memorial was then rea, and agreed 
—and the following citizens were appointed a com- 


constructing a Rail-road from Sunbury and Danville to | 
Pottsville, Burd Patterson, Esq. was called to the chair, | 
and Dr. Benjamin Kugler and Francis B. Nichols were 


mittee to have it printed and circulated, to procure sig- 
natures to it, and forward it to the legislature at the en- 


appointed secretaries. 

Whereupon it was on motion Fesolved, That a com. | 
mittee of seven persons be appointed to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the objects of this meeting. The | 
following gentlemen were appointed by the chair, viz: | 


| suing session. M. Carey, Ambrose White, Charles Bird, 


Isaac Collins, Solomon Allen, Robert Earp, Robert To- 
land, H. C. Carey, James Fassitt, and J. S. Henry, Esqs. 
Signed byorder, JOHN SERGEANT, Chairman. 

JoHn S. Henry, Secretary. 


Samuel Brooke, Dr. Joseph E. Sorber, Joseph S. Sil- | 
ver, George Shoemaker, George C. Troutman, Joseph 
White, and M. B. Buckley, who, after having retired | 
for a short time, reported the following preamble and | 
resolutions :— 


Whereas the time has arrived that the citizens of | 
the state, and of Philadelphia in particular, must make 
the selection whether the trade of the Susquehanna | and Liberties, of two or three in New York, Boston, and 
above Sunbury shall be enjoyed by them or diverted to} other places in the United States, and ofa considerably 
Baltimore; and whereas the act of our legislature au- | longer period in Europe, has proved, that no plan has 
thorizing a company to make a rail road from Sunbury ever been devised, calculated to produce a more benign 
and Danville to Pottsville will soon expire, unless said | effect on the morals, manners, and religious habits of 
company is shortly organized, it was on motion 


the children of the poor, than that of infant schools. 
Resolved, That we concur in judgment with our fellow | That these schools take under their parental care, 


citizens of the Susquehanna, on the vast importance of | children generally uncorrupted, when their minds are 

the trade of that great river; and as true Pennsylvani-| susceptible of deep and lasting impressions, and when, 

ans, we will heartily join in every effort to turn this | but for such institutions, they would be exposed to the 

trade to the metropolis of our own state. contamination and corruption,necessarily attendant upon 
Resolved, That this important work shall be com-| Wandering through the streets, to which many of them 

menced immediately. are exposed by the unceasing devotion of the time of 
Resolved, That Dr. Benjamin Kugler, Samuel Brooke, | eens to the toil of procuring a support for their 

> 7 ami les. 
George Shoemaker, George ©. Troutman, John C. | +, . 
een and Burd amare bea committee to as- Chat parents are relieved by those schools fromh atten- 
| 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: 


The Memorial of the Subscribers, Citizens of the City 
and Liberties of Philad«Iphia. 
RESPECTFULLY SHOWETH,— 


That the experience of above three years in this City 





certain the amount of stock that can be obtained in this | 
region. | 


tion to their children during a considerable portion of 
the day, and thus better enabled to pursue their occu- 
pations, and children are rescued from the accidents to 


Resolved, That a committee of four be appointed to | 
co-operate with the committee of a similar number | 
appeinted at a meeting held in Sunbury on the 22d) hat at this important period of their existence, the 
inst. to obtain subscriptions to carry into effect the ob-| seeds of good morals and religion may be so deeply 
ject of this meeting, whereupon the following gentle- | and firmly sown in their minds, as to give an honest and 
men were appointed:—Mr. Brooke Buckley, D. J. | honourable direction to their career through life, and 
Rhoads, Dr. Benjamin Kugler, and Burd Patterson. render them a blessing, instead of a curse to society, as 


Resolved, ‘That the following gentlemen be a commit- | 


| they sometimes are, when deprived of the benefit of 
tee of correspondence, and that they have power to| early and proper culture. 


call meetings whenever they may think proper.—Sam.- | 


uel Brooke, George Farqghar, J. S. Silver, Edwin | oblige them to put their children at a very early age, to 


Swift, Strange N. Palmer. some employment to earn a living, greatly enhance the 
Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be | arguments in favour of infant schools. 


signed by the chairman, and attested by the secretaries,! That, to borrew the words of an energetic New York 


which they would be exposc d, if running at large in the 
streets. 


That the increasing necessities of the poor, which 


. 
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Memorial, ‘‘With regard to a great portion of the un. | 
educated poor, we must choose between the expense of | 
their education, and the cost of their msintenance in our | 
almshouse and penitentiaries. It is proof enough of this, 
that small as is the proportion of those who cannot read 
and write, to our whole population, Taey constitrors | 
A MAJORITY OF OUR CONVICTS AND PAUPERS.” 

That, independent of the moral and religious culture 
children receive in Infant Schools, they make a progress | 
in the elements ofa plain education and of useful know- 
ledge, which far exceeds the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the original supporters of the system, and is 
scarcely credible except by those who have witnessed 
their advancement, 

That this culture greatly facilitates their progress in 
the Public Schools, where, instead of beginning, as 
many of them now do, with acquiring simple spelling, 
and even learning the letters of the alphabet, they com- | 
mence their progress, not merely possessed of those ac- | 
quisitions, but with minds stored with the knowledge 
of reading, the elements of arithmetic, and various oth- | 
er kinds of knowledge, and with habits of order and 
docility, of immense advantage in their eareer through 
life. Hence, a child transplanted to a public from an | 
infant school, where it has been for two or three years, | 
will make more progress in the former in one year,than | 
a child destitute of that advantage in three years. 

That the Infant Schools in this city and Liberties 
have been hitherto supported by the voluntary sub- 
scription of benevolent citizens, which in their utmost | 
extent, have proved greatly inadequate to the exigen- | 
cies of the case, and extremely precarious as many of 
our citizens regard them as objects, which like the Pub- | 
lic Schools, ought to be supported at the public ex- | 
pense, and therefore numbers have declined altogeth- 
er to support them, and others have withdrawn the sup- 
port they originally afforded them. 

That although three times the number of schools in 
existence would be necessary, yet, during the course 
of last year, the funds for their support were so com. | 
pletely exhausted, that it was seriously contemplated 
to shut up one of the schools now established in this | 
city. This was prevented solely by borrowing money 
to pay pressing demands for debts necessarily incurred. 

That the sum expended in the year 1826, for Public 
Schools in Boston, with a population little more than | 
one-third of ours,and witha smaller proportion of poor, 
was, exclusive of the expense of new school houses, 
54,000 dollars; and in 1827, 70,000 dollars, more than 
double the sum expended in this city. 

That duly impressed with the importance of this ob. 
ject, your predecessors, in the month of April, 1828, 
passed an act empowering the Controllers of Public | 
Schools, to incorporate Infant Schools in their system, | 
in the following words. 

“Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that | 
the said Controllers be and they are hereby authorised | 
when they shall think proper, to establish schools for 
the instruction of children under five years of age, and 
that the money expended in the establishment and sup- | 
port of those schools, shall be provided for in the same | 
manner as is now, or shall hereafter be directed by law, | 
with respect to the other public schools.” 

That although thirty-one months have since elapsed, | 


ROBERT MORRIS. 
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and zeal, with the most praiseworthy efforts, and with 
such a painful sacrifice of feeling in soliciting subscrip- 
tions, as nothing but the excellence of the cause, and 


| the deep interest they felt in it, could have induced 


them to undergo, have been found to answer the pur- 
pose admirably; and, with moderate aid, may be extend- 


/edto any degree commensurate with the necessities of 


the children of the poor in the city and liberties. 

That the money to be thus expended in rearing the 
rising generation of the poor in a state of moral and re- 
ligious healthfulness, would produce a copious harvest 
of good society, and could not in any other mode be 
more advantageously employed. 

That, independent of the moral and religious results 
of this system, there cannot be a doubt that the relief of 
our citizens from petty depredations, the saving of the 


_expense of criminal trials, and of the support of pau- 


pers in the almshouses, and of criminals in houses of re- 
fuge and penitentiaries, would abundantly outweigh the 
necessary disbursements for this purpose. 

Your memorialists, therefore, especially request, that 
you willamend the law of 1828, so as to direct the Con- 
trollers of Public Schools, or the County Commission- 
ers, to pay the Directors of the Infant Schools of the 
City and Liberties, the sum of about five hundred dol- 
lars for each school, containing not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars, and in proportion for a greater 
or less number, 

Philadelphia, November 29th, 1830. 


FROM THB BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 
ROBERT MORRIS. 

Strn—Having recently seen in your paper two inte- 
resting letters from General Washington, [am induced 
to send you two others by another hand, and on a dif- 
ferent subject, but not less honcrable to the distinguish- 
ed patriot by whom they were written, It is known 
that, as the war of the Revolution advanced, the finan- 
cial concerns of the nation became more and more em- 
barrassed, till at length they sunk into a state of unut- 
terable confusion. The paper currency in its various 
forms had been forced into circulation till its value was 
lost, demands from every quarter pressed upon an ex- 
hausted treasury, the people were wearied with taxes 
which they had no means to pay, the army was unpaid, 


| ill supplied and clamorous, foreign loans were solicited 


in vain on the strength of a doubtful and declining cred- 
it, and the wisest and firmest were alarmed at the dan- 
gers, which seemed to be gathering over the fortunes 
of the republic. At this perilous juncture Rosprar 
Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finance, and 
the entire control of that department was put into his 
hands. He remained in the office four years, and the 


| success with which he discharged its duties, and ac- 


complished its ends, under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary, is equally a proof of the wisdom of Congress in 
the choice they made, and of the power, resources, 
and experience of the financier. 

The records of his correspondence have heen pre- 
served, written out with great care under his own 
eye. They will fill several large folio volumes of let- 
ters in addition to two volumes of a Diary, in which he 
entered daily an account of every transaction connect- 


serious and apparently insuperable difficulties have) ed with the affairs of his office. The two letters here- 
hitherto prevented the Controllers from exercising the | with sent are taken from this collection, and will show 


j 


powers thus confided to them, on the plan designed by 
law. 


That to build separate schools at present for children | 





some of the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
and the anxiety from which his mind was never free, 
It may be doubted if there is a single name, which has 


under five years of age, would be attended with very | a higher claim to the gratitude of the American people, 
considerable expense, and occasion further injurious} than that of Robert Morris. His integrity, firmness, and 


delay. 
That, moreover, females are far better calculated than 


males for the management and surveillance of such ten- 
der children. 

That the infant schools already established and super- 
intended by ladies of great respectability, benevolence, 


patriotism were equalled only by his genius. On seve- 
| ral occasions he pledged his private property and cre- 
| dit to their full extent in aid of the public cause, and 
notjunfrequently these were his only available supports 
| It was a maxim to which herigidly adhered, as far as 
| the nature of his office would admit, to lay allhis trans- 
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actions open to the people. In writing toa public of. | 
ficer he says; “My object is to enable each individual | 
man to trace the money he pays from his own pocket | 
into the public treasury; to this I shall add accounts of | 
equal notoriety, by which every man whocan read, may | 
perceive the manner in which the public treasure is | 
expended and appropriated. This relates to the quo- | 
tas of taxes collected in the several States, but the | 
same principle of publicity he pursued throughout.— | 
When these papers shall be made public, it will be | 
found that few memorials of the Revolution possess a | 
deeper interest, or reflect more honour on the fame and | 
character of their author. JARED SPARKS. 


LETTER I. 
Circular to the Governors of the States. 
Orricr oF Finance, May 16, 1782. 


S1r:—I have heretofore taken occasion to observe, | 
that the former expenditures of the United States were 
at a medium rate of twenty millions of dollars annually, 
for the support of the war. At the present moment, 
while labouring under a large debt, only eight m llions 
have been asked for. It is evident, therefore, that the 
sum now required is as little as can possibly answer the | 
purpose. 1 venture to say that itisnot enough. Ac- | 
cording to the estimates for the year 1782, which were 
laid before congress by the late buard of war, the pre- 
sent establishment of the army would require for pay, 
exclusive of the half-pay, near three millions and a half, | 
for clothing, about twelve hundred thousand for forage, | 
above three hundred thousand for the quarter-master’s | 
department, (exclusive of articles on hand,) above | 
eight hundred thousand for military stores, (exclusive | 
of articles on hand,) near two hundred thousand for the | 
hospitals, («xclusive of medicine, and also of sundry 
stores on hand,) above one hundred thousand. 

If to all these be added the sum of four hundred 
thousand for the department of the pay office, commis- | 
sary of prisoners, and the various other contingencies of | 
service, which naturally and necessarily arise, without 
mentioning the losses which happen in war, here will 
be an aggregate amount of nine millions, and in thissum 
nothing is estimated for the interest of our debt, for the | 
marine, and for the civil list, and the department of to- 
reign affairs. 

On the various expenditures much was to be provided 
immediately. The heavy article of clothing for instance, 
was indispensable. Many things were to be provided 
early, in order that the army might operate, and the 
subsistence is to be paid for regularly and constantly. | 
Yet the States have not been asked for any money be- 
fore the present. ‘ 

A three month’s expenditure was permitted by Con. 
gress to elapse, before the first payment of two millions | 
was asked from the States; but what have they done? 
While I write this letter near two montlis more are gone 
forever, and a dishonorable neglect endangers our coun- 
try. Little local objects have postponed those mea- | 
sures, which are essential to our existence, so that the | 
most fatal consequences are now suspended but by a 
thread. Should they fal! on our heads, thissolemn pro- | 
test shall point to the real cause of our calamities. I 
write, sir, to apprise you of the public danger, and to 
tell you I shall endeavour to fulfil engagements, which | 
I have entered into already, that I may quit my station | 
like an honest man. But I will make no new engage- | 
ments, so that the public service must necessarily stand 
still. What the consequences of it may be I know not, 
but the fault is in the States. ‘Ihey have not complied 
with the requisitions of Congress. They have not en- 
abled meto goon. They have net given me one shil- 
ling for the service of the year 1782, excepting only the 
State of New Jersey, from which I received five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a few days ago; and this is all 
that has come to my hands out of two millions, which 

were asked for. 


| 
} 
) 
‘ 


| dangerous consequences. 
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Now, Sir, should the army disband, and should scenes 
of distress and horror be reiterated and accumulated, I 
again repeat, that I am guiltless; the fault is in the 
States; they have been deaf to the calls of Congress, to 
the clamors of the public creditors, to the just demands 
of a suffering army, andeven to the reproaches of the 
enemy, who scoffingly declare that the American army 
is fed, paid, and clothed by France, This assertion, so 
dishonourable to America, was true, but the kindness of 
France haa its bounds, and our army unfed, unpaid and 
unclothed, will have to subsist itself. 

This language may appear extraordinary, but at a fu- 
ture day, when my transactions shall be laid bare to 


' public view, it will be justified. This language may not 
; consist with the ideas of dignity, which some men enter- 
| tain. 


But, Sir, dignity is in duty and virtue, not in the 
sound of swelling expressions. Congress may dismiss 


| their servants, and the States may dismiss their Con- 


gress, but it is by rectitude alone that man can be re- 
spectable. I have early declared our situation as far as 
prudence would permit, and 1am now compelled to 
transgress the bounds of prudence, by being forced to 
declare, that unless vigorous exertions are made to put 
money into the Treasury, we must be ruined. I have 
borne with delays and disappointments as long as I 
could, and nothing but hard necessity would have wrung 
from me the sentiments which I have expressed. 

Ihave the honour to be, &e. 

ROBERT MORRIS. 


LETTER Il. 
To the President of Congress. 
Orrice or Finance, 17th May, 1782. 
Sir—I do myself the honour to enclose to your excel- 
lency the copy of a circular letter, which I have written 


_ to the several states. The situation in which I find my- 


self is extremely delicate. ‘The habitual inattention of 
the states has reduced us to the brink of ruin, and I can- 
not see a probability of relief from any ofthem. Ira- 
ther perceive a disposition to take money from the pub- 
lic treasury, than to place any in it. A variety of causes 
which Congress are, I presume, acquainted with, pre- 
vents the collection of taxes, and delays the payment of 
them, even alter they are collected. In many states they 
are not laid. I must not conceal from Congress my ap- 
prehensions that the idle hopes entertained from the 
changes of administration in Britain will increase that 
negligence, which is but too prevalent throughout the 
United States. 

I might add many reasons, why a call should be made 
in the present critical moment, and it is evident that 
such a call should be couched in terms so pressing, as 


| to stimulate if possible their sluggishness into exertion. 


But on the other hand, it is evident that if a faithful rep- 
resentation of our distressed circumstances should fall 
into improper hands, it would be productive of the most 
And when the number of 
our internal enemies, and the designs of our external 
ones are considered, there can be little doubt, that such 
a letter would be handed about soon after its arrival, for 
the illicit purpose of both. At the same time, however, 
it must be considered that if any fatal consequences 


| should ensue from the continued negligence of the 


States, attempts will be made to justify it on the princi- 
ple that they were nut seasonably apprized of their 
danger. 

I am sure I need not take up more of your time, sir, 
in showing the difficulties with which on the present 
occasion lam surrounded. Urged by them! must en- 
treat the opinion of Congress, whether the letter in 
question be retained or transmitted. _1 take the liber. 
ty further to remark, sir, that the declaration contained 
in it, purporting my intention not to make new engage- 
ments, is short of what I am under the necessity of do- 
ing; for the public departments are now absolutely at a 
stand for the want of money, and many things already 
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commenced I must desist from. This cannot be won- 
dered st, when it is considered, that near five months 
of the present year have elapsed without my having re- 
ceived any thing on account of its expenditures, ex- 
cept the trifling sum of five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars mentioned in the enclosed leiter, and that sum cal- 
culating our expenses at eight millions annually, is a- 
bout one fourth of what is necessary to support us for a 
single day. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
ROBERT MORRIS. 


THE REGISTER. 
DECEMBER 10, L830. 


will be found particularly interesting to many of our 
readers. It begins with the period of the second arri- 
val of the Founder inthe province in 1699, and records 
names at once identified with the history of the Qua- 
ker sect and establishing the claims of the colony to 
that high respectability for which it is conspicuous. 
Title and fortune, it is true, distinguished few of the 
pioneers of Pennsylvania. Their religion taught them, 


if not to contemn, to regard with indifference the form. | 
er of these, and so much only of the latter was deemed | 


an object of desire, as would render them independent 


of the casualties of life, and enable them to discharge | 


the various relations of society as just parents, gene- 


rous friends, and good citizens. In their native coun- 


try, though the undivided perpetuation of landed pro- 


perty was encouraged by the law of primogeniture, 
their principles prevented its adoption into their own | 


families. It may indeed be true, as some jurists have 
contended, that no natural, unalienable right exists on 
the part of the descendant to the estate of the ances- 
tor—that it is a creature of the civil state, a matter juris 
positivi—but it must likewise be true, that if there be 
legislation recognising the right of filial succession, that 
right should be equal and impartial. 
blood be acknowledged as conferring a title to proper- 
ty, justice can make no distinction between individuals 
whoare equally proximate. The policy which requir- 
ed the succession of the oldest son of the feudatory to 
a benefice, and in which the exclusive right of the first- 
born originated, was a feudal barbarism inconsistent 


with the simplicity of first principles and the dictates of | 
natural justice. Accordingly, the Quakers in their own | 


country to avoid the partia', injurious, and anti-republi- 
can operation of the common law, provided by testa- 
ment for the equal distribution of their estates a- 
mong their affspring. 
the emigrants te this country comprised some of the 
most respectable Quaker families of England, few 
overgrown estates are to be met with among the col- 
onists. Few, however, if any of the eaily settlers 
could be called indigent and necessitous; many de- 
pended upon their activity and enterprise for subsis- 
tence, but the pecuniary means of numbers placed 
them beyond the reach of that necessity. They were, 
for the most part, inured by education to hardship, and 
fitted for the bustle and rigours of aetive life. If it had 
been otherwise, the selection of the woods of America 
for a home, was most injudicious and culpable. Nature 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


The portion of Early History which we insert to-day, | 


If proximity of | 


Thus it happens that though | 


[DectmBER 





| displayed her prodigality on every side, but it was 
, with an aspect untamed and fierce. Labour alone could 
smooth her asperities, and make her subservient to 
the calls of necessity or the suggestions of luxury or 
convenience. To aid our conceptions, therefore, re- 
| specting those who are classed with the early settlers 
| of Pennsylvania, we must take into consideration the 
| simplicity with which their religious profession requir- 
_ed them to be brought up, and the rules to which they 


~— adhered in relation to the transmission of property. 


| They may be described in general terms, as people of 


| good families, sensible, intelligent, and of irreproacha- 
| ble morals. Though the niceties of literary erudition 
/may have been withheld from many of them, yet it 
| would be impossible but that a taste for liberal studies 
and an enlargement ef the mental powers, would be the 
| consequence of the careful manner in which they had 
| been educated. Books upon historical, scientific and 
_ moral subjects were always recommended to the Qua- 
| ker youth; these by furnishing substantial food for re- 
| flection, invigorated the understanding, and fitted them 
} for the intelligent discharge of secular duties. Higher 
| commendation than this might be bestowed upon most 
of the individuals mentioned in the extract we make 
from the Early History. Thomas Story, John Salkeld, 
Thomas Chalkley, Hug! Roberts, Ann Chapman, and 
| others were distinguished as pious Christians and able 
| ministers, 





| The Speech delivered by Mr. J. R. Ingersoll at the 
| Penn Dinner upon the toast transmitted by the Attor- 


| ney general of the U_ S., and the correspondence which 
has followed, are calculated to excite reficctions as 


gloomy as they are indignant. It was well observed 


by Mr. Ingersoll, thatthe toast was regarded as an un- 
, welcome and a gloomy guest to mar the festivities of 
that joyous occasion, It not only called to mind the 
fatal consequences to the poor Indian of the approach 


_of the white man, but its phraseology seemed congrat- 
_ulatory of the event. 


Penns\lvanians can never look at the disappear- 
‘ance of the aboriginal owners of this soil from the 
stage of existence, with either apathy or pleasure. 
The innovations introduced by the presence of Eu- 
ropeans were melting them away with sufficient rapidi- 
ty, without the exertion of force or constraint to drive 
them from the graves of their fathers. If we of Penn- 
_sylvania, deplore the desolation which has thinned their 
numbers without our voluntary assistance & active instru- 
mentality while they followed the wild pursuits of the 
untutored savage, we must surely be excited when we 
behold a race who though regenerated from their 
fierceness, are driven by the iron hand of power into re- 
‘mote and perpetual exile. Whatever may be said of 
the ferocious dispositions of the native child of the 
woods, and the uncongeniality of his habits with those 
of civilized man, this cannot be alleged of the Georgia 
Indians,who reclaimed from the habitude of a ‘savage 
, hunter,’ is far advanced in civilized life, and capable of 
maintaining himself by the arts of intelligent industry, 
| Though few of the aboriginal Lords Proprietary of the 
woodland domain of Pennsylvania, survive to relate their 

| melancholy story, these few can never complain that 
| the hand of government was uplifted to crush them; 
| that an invidious distinction was made between the 
rights of the red and the white man; or that deprived 
| of their birth-place endeared to them by all the ties 
which can render it sacred and inestimable, they were 

| obliged, in the absence of a just equivalent and with- 


}out the power of choice, to seek an asylum in the 
| western wilderness. 


